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N dealing with this subject we shall distinguish (1) the primitive Kuman culture, 
(2) the forces of influence from Western civilization, and (3) the process of diffusion 
and the present stage of change. 

The Kuman people in the Waghi area made their first contact with Europeans 
in 1933 when a party of government officers and prospectors walked through the 
area on their way from Lae to Mt. Hagen. The following year the people inhabiting 
the area from the upper Chimbu down to the Waghi were contacted by a party of 
missionaries on their way from Madang. Later, missionaries arrived from Finschhafen. 
The same year one government station and two mission stations were opened in the 
area. As the natives had never seen a white man before, they were awe-stricken 
at the first sight and believed them to be supernatural creatures, for, according to 
their beliefs, all supernatural beings and ghosts would appear to mortals in white 
bodies. 

The influence of these Europeans upon the native culture was very slight for the 
first two or three years. Government activity was limited to the immediate vicinity 
of the station when the officers put a stop to the fighting between various clans 
and brought men up for trial for crimes against humanity of which they had been 
accused. Mission activities, for security reasons, were entirely restricted to the 
main stations ; however, the natives frequented these places to exchange food and 
other articles as well as to offer their services as labourers. I shall give an account of 
the European “ invasion ” later on. My own arrival in the area dates back to 1937. 
The reader conversant with European influence upon primitive cultures will realize 
that the means and methods of the two European bodies, the Government and the 


1The Rev. John Nilles, S.V.D., Dip.Anth. (Sydney), Missionary at Denglagu, in Central 
New Guinea. For information regarding the geography and culture of the Kuman people, see 
J. Nilles, “‘ The Kuman of the Chimbu Region Central Highlands, T.N.G.,”” Oceania, Vol. XXI, 
No. 1, pp. 25-65. 
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2 THE KUMAN PEOPLE 


Mission, in contacting the Kuman people differed in many ways because of the 
different spheres of activity peculiar to each. 


I shall not discuss the rights and wrongs of the European invasion. I wish, 
however, to point out that my years of experience among the Kuman have taught 
me that though both primitive and European cultures, taken from a static viewpoint, 
seem to have nothing in common whatsoever, this does not apply to the culture- 
bearers themselves, for the nature of both is the same. There exists a psychic unity 
in mankind, and the basic needs in human life are in many ways identical for the 
civilized as well as the uncivilized man. Thus we may say that our Western material 
and social culture as presented to the primitive Kuman during these two decades 
was not in all points at variance with his economic, legal, religious strifes and beliefs. 


I. CHANGES IN MATERIAL CULTURE 

Implements, Tools, Weapons, Handicrafts. The Kuman people, like all natives 
in the highlands of New Zealand, are agriculturists, or better, horticulturists. The 
implements used in working their gardens were the digging stick, the wooden hoe, 
and the wooden spade. The digging stick used formerly by men to turn over the 
soil surface for a garden is to a large extent now replaced by iron spades, shovels 
and pick-axes, especially in the Waghi. The wooden hoes and spades are likewise 
now hardly ever seen in this area. The small digging stick for women, however, 
is still in use. I have seen only a few instances where women used short iron spades, 
or pieces of iron from a broken bush-knife, and sarip (a piece of iron for cutting grass, 
about three feet long, one inch wide and two millimetres thick). These iron tools are 
still a rarity in the upper Chimbu and Kerowaghi. The long and short bush-knives 
have become very handy for cutting the grass and shrubs in preparation for a garden 
plot instead of the sticks and clubs. Stone working-axes and adzes will disappear 
entirely and be replaced by steel axes. Occasionally one may see an old man using 
a stone axe for felling a tree or chopping firewood. The ceremonial and ornamental 
axes of stone are still in use as before, although the natives do often exchange them 
for iron implements or other articles or even money. Steel axes and hatchets were 
known to the natives in pre-European times. They were obtained through trade 
from the natives living on the northern slopes of the Bismarck Range, who in turn 
obtained them through intermediate trade routes as far away as Madang. But these 
tools were very expensive and only a few men of the area were able to afford them. 
To-day, however, there is hardly a man without one, and a large number are in 
possession of three or four axes. Large and small knives of various shapes replace 
the old bamboo knives, the flint stone flakes and bone implements for scraping, 
carving and in genera] for any kind of cutting. For cutting meat some of the old 
men may still prefer the bamboo knife because it is more easily obtainable and more 
quickly sharpened. For more delicate work safety-razor blades are extensively 
used, as for instance for cutting hair, for shaving, for soft wood carving and for 
tattooing. Sewing needles, large and small, are in use for work formerly done with 
the bone awl, though they still have not replaced the old implement. Safety pins 
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and especially iron nails, and , in fact, any piece of scrap iron, have found acceptance 
into the Kuman tools store and are turned into useful instruments of daily life. 

The large steel implements are exchanged on European stations in the area 
for pigs, land and service. Smaller tools may be bartered for food or exchanged 
for articles of native handicrafts. Nowadays, these tools are to a large extent 
brought home by “ finishtime ”’ boys and may also be bought from local trade stores 
for money. The price in goods paid for these tools has dropped considerably since 
the supply has outgrown the demand. Formerly the natives gave two good sized 
pigs for one axe, but to-day a pig will hardly be exchanged for two axes. The same 
applies to all steel implements. 

An instance of selected acceptance of tools is worth while mentioning. Some 
of the steel axes brought into the area have handles. These handles are, as a rule, 
much thicker towards the end than in the middle, so that the axe could not easily 
slip out of the worker’s hand. Besides, the handle is driven into the axe head from 
the inside. The native does not care much whether the axe has a handle or not when 
buying one, and when the new handle breaks he can easily get another, made with a 
pointed end made to be driven into the head from the outside rather than the inside.. 

As warfare on a large scale as well as smaller private fights with weapons have: 
been successfully prohibited by government laws, implements like bows, arrows, 
spears, battle axes, shields etc. are not manufactured on a large scale as before. 
Shields seem to have disappeared completely. Other weapons are stored in the 
men’s houses and always ready for an emergency. Bows and arrows are of course 


in use for hunting as before. Weapons have also become articles much wanted by 


Europeans in exchange for goods, especially the long spears with carved heads. 
Also during outdoor dances these weapons, except the shield, are held by dancers as. 
ornaments. The art and knowledge of manufacturing these implements have never 
disappeared and they are still made to-day by specialists. To produce the articles 
for a European market would require very little encouragement. 

Other forms of woodcraft, such as carving and engraving done on door-posts. 
of houses and fences, head-rests and wooden bowls, branding and etching on bamboo 
containers, jews-harps and other small bamboo strips used for decoration, etc., have 
changed only in purpose, as already mentioned above. Moreover, new patterns. 
and designs have been introduced. Pre-European designs like the sign of the cross, 
aeroplanes, animals such as horses, cows, sheep, were not seen on such articles, for 
before the coming of the white men they were unknown to the Kuman people. 

Methods and Means of Farming and Stockbreeding. The method of gardening 
has changed inasmuch as the work has become easier and can be done in a shorter 
time through the introduction of iron tools. The amount of food grown (in former 
times used exclusively for private consumption or to provide for a coming feast) 
has been increased since the arrival of the Europeans, who found it more economical 
to live on food bartered from the natives than to grow it themselves. Also newly 
introduced seeds, plants and tubers have contributed to the growing of larger gardens. 
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Formerly unknown to the natives of the area were European beans, turnips, parsnips, 
onions, shallots, etc., and above all the European potato, and since the war the 
peanut or groundnut. The natives have taken to the cultivation of these vegetables 
without any pressure on the part of the missions or government, and the crops are 
not only used for bartering and marketing but also provide a valuable addition to the 
native diet. The European potato, which produced a crop in as little as three or 
four months, has become next to the sweet potato the staple food and a valuable 
source of supply during the “ time of hunger,” that is, the interval between the time 
when the sweet potato of the old garden has become scarce and the new garden is 
still not ready for harvesting. Formerly the native did not start to make a new 
garden till the old one was nearly used up, but now he has a supply of vegetables 
all year round. The peanut prefers a warmer climate and grows only in the lower 
Chimbu and Waghi. In the latter part it is grown to such an extent that the natives, 
when the crop is ready, arrange special peanut feasts and dances as they used to in 
former times and still do when a palm tree nut, called amugl, is ripe. All these 
European vegetables are grown for coastal markets and delivered to the coast by 
planes. 

In addition, new varieties of the sweet potato, bananas, sugar cane, cucumbers 
and other plants, already known to the natives, have been introduced and now yield 
a better crop than the former varieties. 


The Kuman has willingly accepted the new seeds and plants but follows his 
own method of gardening. Some efforts have been made to teach him a better way 
to grow European vegetables, but so far with little success. 

Stockbreeding. The Kuman native is known all over the Highlands as a 
successful pig breeder. His own pig was a domesticated wild pig. The European 
settlers, especially the missionaries, brought with them a new breed of pig, mainly 
the Tamworth and Berkshire breeds. The crossing between the native and the 
European pig produced a bigger litter and a pig much larger in size than their own. 
These “‘ half-castes,”’ as the natives call the new breed, are much more valued and 
higher in price than their own pigs. And by now the former native pig has to a large 
extent disappeared from native settlements in the area. In order to avoid inbreeding, 
new boars were brought in from time to time and lent to the natives. There is no 
doubt that the new pig meant an enormous economic enrichment for our natives. 
To-day the natives also purchase the European pig with money from local stations 
or bring them from abroad into the area. The former very small native fowl, a 
kind of bantam, has been entirely replaced by the European fowl. This breed is 
raised on a much larger scale to-day than before. I do not know of any crossing 
having taken place between the European and native fowl. A traveller through the 
area to-day will never run short of eggs or poultry, which the natives offer freely for 
money or other articles of exchange. The crossing between the native dog and the 
European breeds, mostly Australian cattle and sheep dogs, has also produced a 
larger animal, stronger and more suitable for hunting and a much better watchdog. 
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The pure breed, however, does not seem to be doing as well as the native dog. The 
reason seems to be the shortage of meat and the excessive vegetable diet. 

Only in rare cases have natives gone over to goat and sheep raising. Goats 
are too troublesome, they say, and, besides, the garden fences would have to be 
higher ; or there is still another alternative, the native would have to give up growing 
vegetables altogether. Unless the natives could keep the goats in special fenced-in 
areas they would become an economic liability rather than an advantage to the 
native. The shortage of available land will, I believe, prevent the Kuman from 
taking to cattle or horse breeding in the future, except for small areas in the Waghi. 
The same would apply to sheep raising. Since the natives have tasted beef and 
mutton they, even small children, have overcome their fear and suspicion of this 
kind of meat. Cats, formerly hardly known to the Kuman people, have become 
in some cases house pets and are now appreciated very much as a meat supply, cat 
meat being regarded as a delicacy. 

Cooking Vessels. Cooking vessels were practically unknown before. All food 
was formerly cooked in an earth oven, roasted over an open fire or baked in hot 
ashes. This method of preparing the food is still extensively employed. But 
to-day the native is very fond of cooking vessels. Enamel pots, billy cans and 
tin drums of all sizes are brought into the area and may be locally purchased in trade 
stores or exchanged for other goods. Plates and dishes, too, are used for serving food 
instead of the former wooden bowls. Tin cups and glass bottles are now used as 
water containers instead of the bamboo tube and gourd. Forks and spoons, as 
already mentioned, as well as knives, are considered useful utensils. All these 
implements I would say are comparatively rare, however, or in the possession of only 
the more fortunate people, such as those who have been in contact with Europeans, 
government representatives, luluais, tultuls, doctor-boys, mission teachers, etc. 
The ordinary people to a large extent adhere to their old wares. 

Condiments. Food ingredients and spices, as for example salt, sugar, onions 
and other condiments, are now much more widely used than before, especially salt, 
which was a much appreciated article in former times owing to the fact that it was 
obtained by trade from a far-off place and only at a high price, or gained locally by a 
hazardous process from ashes or burnt reed. Now salt can easily be bartered or 
bought cheaply from local European stations. 

Stimulants. Tobacco was the only stimulant in pre-European times, as far as 
I know. Newly introduced varieties of tobacco plants have considerably improved 
the native stock and also increased tobacco consumption. Women and young 
people were formerly hardly ever seen smoking (certainly not in public), but to-day 
almost everybody smokes. Smoke pipes of European style are extensively in use 
instead of the native bamboo type ; nevertheless, the favourite method of smoking 
is to roll the tobacco leaf into a piece of paper, preferably newspaper. Tinned 
tobacco and ready-made cigarettes, which can be obtained from trade stores, are 
rather the privilege of “ finishtime ” boys or European station workers. Tea and 
coffee consumption is rather limited to employees of government and mission stations. 
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Coffee is also grown on some of these stations. All other stimulants, for instance 
beer and spirits, are only for European consumption. 

Firemaking. The old firemaking tools, a strip of rattan, a piece of dry wood 
and tinder tied together into a little bundle, at one time included among the essential 
gear in a man’s netbag, especially when on the road, have practically disappeared 
and are replaced by the matchbox. Matches are easily obtained from local trade 
stores for money or in exchange for food. 

Houses and Settlements. On various occasions individual government officials 
and missionaries have encouraged natives to form closer settlements, such as small 
villages, but so far without any success. Hence to-day the old traditional system 
of dispersed homesteads and meeting places around the men’s houses of the extended 
family group has not been changed. Also the form and size of dwellings in the area 
as a whole have not changed much. A number of young men who have been 
employed on European stations in or out of the area and returned to their homes 
have occasionally put up buildings of European style. Also government repre- 
sentatives and mission teachers in their respective places have built their houses 
above the ground with higher walls and kunai grass thatched roofs. These buildings 
are naturally more conducive to health, and more sanitary, though very cold for this 
high altitude. Thus there is a need of blankets as a covering for the cold nights. 
The “ finishtime ”’ boys, as a rule, bring blankets home with them and may exchange 
them for other goods. Luluais and tultuls often are successful in securing blankets 
from government officers. Blankets are also available at local trade stores, but they 
are too expensive for the ordinary native. The interior of men’s and women’s 
houses has been altered in some ways too. We often now see beds along the walls. 
The floors as well as the walls are covered with mats made of stems of plaited reed 
or bamboo. The whole interior, formerly covered with a thick layer of refuse, 
breeding all kinds of vermin, is now kept much cleaner. Health officials, doctor- 
boys, patrolling the area from time to time see to that. All pigs, as a rule, used to 
spend the nights in the women’s houses. A number of these houses in the Waghi 
have altered the arrangement of the sleeping quarters in this regard. Native houses 
have no facilities for securing the entrances other than wooden stakes, which are 
placed in a horizontal position one above the other, and a bundle of reed grass attached 
to them, over which as a rule magical spells had been pronounced. To-day, especially 
on higher buildings, we occasionally see doors with iron hinges and locks. Hinges, 
hasps, locks, and nails can be bought in local stores. Lock keys are usually secured 
on a string around the neck. Finally, in regard to the inventory of the different 
dwellings, we may mention besides cooking utensils, boxes of all sizes and shapes, 
which also may have locking devices. There are sometimes even chairs and tables 
in the new, European-style houses. 

Dress and Ornamentation. The Kuman attire has, on the whole, not changed 
much. I do not know of any instance where the government or mission has 
encouraged the native to wear clothes as do the white men, except, of course, in 
regard to the people working on European stations. Some years ago, natives were 
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even forbidden by the resident officer to wear any cotton material, for reasons of 
health. To-day there is no law against wearing any material the native may choose. 
Thus clothing, like loincloths, trousers, shirts and women’s blouses and long dresses, 
though much desired by every native as a body decoration but chiefly as a protection 
against the cold, is practically speaking restricted to the men and women on mission 
and government stations. Boys who have been employed on European stations, 
after having settled down again at their home places, often do away with all European 
material and prefer to “‘ go native.”” They may exchange these goods for other 
articles, or distribute them among their relatives, who wear them till they are com- 
pletely worn out. Employees on European stations are encouraged to keep their 
clothing clean. Soap is provided for them. Gay and bright coloured material, 
especially red, is much favoured. Women’s dresses, generally without waistlines, 
look tasteless and are apparently not meant to enhance the womanly figure. Our 
natives have not reached this standard of culture as yet. 

I was told that one mission body some time ago persuaded the natives of a 
certain area to adopt a dress worn in the Goroka area, i.e. an apron for women. 
covering the whole waistline ; the mal for men, a kind of gee-string besides the usual 
apron. But this suggestion did not find acceptance. 

I have occasionally seen women taking the cotton fabric apart and using the 
threads for making netbags and men’s aprons according to the old patterns and 
method of coiling. The Java hemp plant has been brought into the area, though 
only on a small scale. Sheep wool, too, sometimes is used for women’s aprons. 

I believe the native will eventually take to a selected form of European clothing. 
If so, he will need advice on how to keep the material clean, lest it become a carrier 
for vermin and disease. 

In regard to beauty and the art of bodily decoration, the Kuman native is often 
at variance with European taste. Tattooing, incisions and so forth, perforations of 
the body, the use of paint for facial decoration, and so forth have been at times 
frowned upon, especially by representatives of mission bodies, who regarded all 
this as a disfiguration of the body, and condemned the practices also because at 
times they were performed in association with certain magical and religious practices. 
But up to the present there has been hardly any noticeable influence on the practice, 
and the natives still are fond of improving their bodily appearance in the 
old traditional way. Minor changes in the arrangement of ornaments have taken 
place. Formerly every child had both nostrils perforated—as a rule three perfora- 
tions, and small sticks were stuck into these holes, to which later a string of small 
shells was attached. This kind of decoration seems to have gone out of fashion, and 
now only the septum of the nose is pierced through. In former times almost every 
grown-up man wore a beard, but to-day beardless faces have become the rule. The 
hair is also given more attention now, mostly kept short or cut according to a style 
that changes from time to time. Occasionally peroxide is used. The custom of 
using pig fat as ointment, often mixed with a red oil of the wild pandanus fruit, has 
been given up to a large extent, and for obvious reasons. Those who can afford 
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to buy oil and odorous vaselines at the local trade store make use of these articles 
instead. The young folk are encouraged at the schools to wash their hands and 
faces at least before coming to school. This is not as easy as it sounds: the water 
in these parts is icy cold in the morning. Soap is fairly well known to-day, and used. 
It can be bought comparatively cheaply at the stores. 

I have often heard natives complain of chapped skin because they have used 
water too often. The body is now exposed to the wind and sun, whereas the former 
coat of dust and ashes gave it protection. Here we have a problem: What can 
and should be done ? 

The number of non-indigenous articles of adornment has been enormously 
increased since the arrival of Europeans. Red paint was hardly known before, 
but now is much wanted and used for facial decoration. Young people, especially 
girls, decorate their faces for special occasions, in various colours and in the traditional 
patterns. The lips are not painted, however. Certain types of shell have become 
so abundant that they have lost most of their former value. The gold lip shell, 
still the standard ornament for young and old and much sought after, has gone down 
in value. To-day one hardly sees a girl without this shell decoration—some girls 
with as many as six or seven shells about their necks—but in pre-European times 
only a few could afford one shell. These shells, formerly exchanged for pigs and 
women, may be bought for money now. A small shell called tambu, brought into 
the area from the northern coast of middle New Guinea, is at present much in demand. 
With this shell the natives have developed a new article of adornment, a kind of 
headband. Beads of glass and plastic, also a fairly unknown article in former times, 
can be seen to-day used as necklaces or formed into armlets and bangles. Other 
objects brought into the area are rings, armlets, bracelets in brass, glass or plastic, 
belts of various sizes and colours, in leather, rubber and plastic. All these articles 
are obtained through exchange for other goods : small objects are usually exchanged 
for food or given as payment for work. Standard prices are regulated by offer and 
demand. The native appreciates these objects as a means of adornment, and he 
himself would not think of having been exploited when obtaining them from 
Europeans. Rather inconsequent, however, seems to me the standpoint of one 
mission in this matter. They speak with disfavour of personal adornment in their 
schools and persuade the natives to do away with these objects ; on the other hand 
they use the same articles in trade and barter with the natives. No wonder the 
natives come to the conclusion that the teaching in schools is not something to be 
applied in practical life. 

Trade and Transport. We have already mentioned trade opportunities between 
natives and Europeans. Without doubt, trade has developed on a large scale. 
Former trade routes and facilities among the natives themselves have been widened 
and are more secure since the arrival of European administration. On the other 
hand, those trade routes and trade expeditions have become less useful, since most 
articles of demand can be obtained locally. Take salt, for instance. In former 
times our natives organized from time to time an expedition to the neighbouring 
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clans in the east, in order to barter salt in exchange for other locally manufactured } 
goods. A large group of men as a rule got together for these journeys, and were 
strongly armed in case of an emergency. The people on the northern slopes of the 
Bismarch Mountains used to arrange market days with the Kuman of the Chimbu 
area at a definite phase of the moon and at a definite place. They brought with 
them steel tools, shells and other locally made articles in exchange for pigs, women 
and handicrafts of the Kuman. I saw this market operate for the last time shortly 
before the war. Expeditions for natural products as well as for women to the south 
and north are still arranged to-day. The natives from nearby European stations 
are more fortunate in obtaining much wanted goods and in greater quantities. The 
articles which they do not use themselves are taken to natives of more distant places 
for exchange for other goods, mainly pigs. Till some years ago, the small giri girt 
shell was, to a certain extent, the main medium of exchange. But to-day, money, 
Australian currency, notes and silver, as well as New Guinea silver, has taken its 
place. Government and mission stations pay their workers and helpers mostly in 
cash. The natives may exchange their food and other products on these stations 
for money. One can buy and exchange almost any object for money. But the 
majority of the natives do not as yet know how to appreciate money, and to recognize 
the value of the various coins and notes. There are still a great number of Japanese 
coins among the natives, and among themselves they do not make a distinction 
between these and real Australian coins. Any piece of paper that looks in colour 
and size like a bank note is accepted as such. Only when they take the money to the 
trade stores do they begin to realize their mistakes. They could easily be cheated 
by any unscrupulous trader. Last year the Commonwealth Bank opened a branch 
at the government station. I believe only police constables and doctor-boys have 
so far accounts at the bank. The natives most probably feel that it is better to keep 
their money in circulation than to deposit it in a bank. 

Trade facilities have also increased privately owned property. Whatever a 
person earns through his own effort and labour belongs to him, although in a restricted 
sense. The introduction of goods and the opportunities for work offered a strong 
incentive for the native to produce more goods for exchange, or to volunteer for 
labour within and beyond the area. Natives from this area have lately contributed 
an amount of money towards the Mt. Lamington Disaster Fund, a sign how the 
thinking and feeling of the Kuman native have outgrown his former small horizons. 
Some mission stations have successfully asked for donations from their converts. 
An entirely new idea for our native whose economic dealings were exclusively on a 
give and take basis ! 

New and better roads and bridges have facilitated travelling and transport. 
Mission and government from the beginning have encouraged the natives to build 
better roads, and supplied the tools for the work. All main roads through the area, 
as far as the upkeep is concerned, are cared for by the government. Most of these 
roads can be traversed on horseback. There is a good jeep track from Kundiawa, 
the government station, to the west as far as Mt. Hagen, and to the east as far as 
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Goroka. This road is kept in order by government employees, who receive payment 
for the work. The natives look after all the other roads under supervision of a 
police constable, or of the luluais and tultuls in their respective areas. They are not 
paid for this work. As a rule Monday is “ road day ”’ for the natives. 

Carrying devices among the natives have not changed so far. Occasionally 
one sees “ finishtime ”’ boys carrying their belongings in rucksacks or canvas bags 
and wrapped in cotton loincloths. Also suitcases and wooden boxes are in use now. 
But the ordinary native cannot afford to buy these things. 

Land and Ownership. When the white settlers arrived in the area and started 
to build their stations, they had to come to an agreement with the natives regarding 
the land. The procedure was something like this. Either a native leader of one 
of the groups offered a piece of land to the newcomer, or the latter himself looked for 
a suitable place for his station. In both cases payment was made for that portion 
of which the natives wished to dispose, and when this had been accepted the European 
was regarded as the natural owner of the land. Payment consisted of shells, iron 
implements or any other articles the natives wished to obtain. Should a place be 
found unsuitable for a permanent station, a new site was purchased and the ownership 
of the former remained, though the land was returned to the natives for cultivation. 
The government, however, does not recognize this natural ownership, since according 
to law no European can become the private owner of land property in this area. 
The position of the government to-day is that the European has to apply to the 
government for the portion of land which he previously purchased independently 
of the government, or on which he wants to become a leaseholder. If permission 
is granted, a government officer will survey that portion of land, and a fixed rate 
be paid by the holder to the government. The government is supposed to forward 
this payment to the former owners of the land. The owner, of course, is very pleased 
to get paid twice for his land, and regards the whole affair most probably as an 
example of the silly way white men do things. So far the land of practically all 
European stations has been surveyed, and payment has recently been made to the 
natives for this property. Besides the main government and mission stations in the 
area, smaller portions of land have been taken from the natives as sites for government 
rest stations, known as “ kiap stations,”’ “‘ doctor-boy stations,” where a trained 
native orderly resides, and mission schools. The government rest stations are built 
on the main roads at a distance of about two or three hours’ walk, or sometimes closer. 
All buildings are erected by the natives, as a rule under the supervision of a police 
constable. There are about sixteen kiap stations in the Chimbu Valley alone. 
I do not know of any case where the natives have been paid for these portions of 
land, or have been rewarded for erecting the buildings. All houses are built of native 
material and are renewed about every year. A visiting government officer may stay 
at these places for one or two days, once or twice a year. In the interest of the 
natives I cannot see much reason for the waste of land on these stations, and all 
the work and material the native must contribute toward their upkeep. A few of 
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these places have a resident police constable. A portion of land is also reserved for 
a garden for the constable, which the natives have to plant and weed. 

The various mission bodies have occupied for their outschools portions of land 
similar to those occupied by government rest stations. A mission teacher resides 
at each of these places and a piece of land is taken up for his garden. In my area 
the natives have been given a small compensation for the land and a payment for 
erecting the buildings, although the natives remain the owners of the land, and in 
time the school may be forced to move to another place should the owner desire to 
use the ground for cultivation. I believe such has been the practice of all the mission 
bodies. 

In the Chimbu Valley, where we have the highest density of population, available 
land for cultivation has become scarce, for which reason some groups of individuals 
broke away from their clans and migrated to the Iwam and Kombug]l areas toward 
the north and east. I would therefore recommend that the government prohibit 
all further European settlements in this area. 

A word about timber resources in the area may be in place here. Formerly 
all the timber used by Europeans at their stations came from local forests. Recently 
the Administration has received a supply of timber from Bulolo and Wau. Still 
to-day almost every station has several pitsaws operating in the bush, where timber 
is being cut for construction and furniture. The workers receive monthly wages, 
or are paid according to the amount of timber delivered. At some places the natives 
have come to regard the bush as their property and ask payment for the trees. In 
such cases a native is paid in money for the number of trees cut down. There are 
large resources of timber on the upper Chimbu and Kerowaghi. The natives, 
however, complain that their hunting grounds are becoming smaller and the game 
scarcer, which condition they attribute to deforestation. 

Amusement and Leisure. The old traditional customs of amusement, such as 
sing-sings, games and story telling, have not undergone essential changes. Though 
some missions view with disfavour various kinds of “ singsings,” and may exercise 
some influence upon the natives in this respect, on the whole there are no indications 
that our Kuman people have changed or abandoned this kind of entertainment. 
During the last war, it is true, one form of “ singsing ” developed into a kind of sexual 
orgy. The reasons for this licentious behaviour are not to be found only in the 
physical and psychological strain on the men caused by the war, and no doubt 
needing an outlet of one sort or another. Also, and perhaps primarily responsible 
were the encouragement and example of the white man. During these “ singsings ”’ 
girls were forced to submit, and often were even told that the government officials 
were in favour of such immoral behaviour. The old people, and especially the 
parents of the girls, were highly upset but afraid to say anything against the practice, 
or to prevent the girls from attending such “singsings” ; they were afraid of 
incurring the disfavour of the police constable and of their so-called leaders. By 
now, however, all houses used for such entertainment have disappeared from the 
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kiap stations, and the goanande, as the amusement was called, is held on native 
ground and according to the original fashion. 

New kinds of games and instruments of amusement have been introduced since 
the arrival of the Europeans. The European soccer football has become very 
popular among the young people. The rules of the game, however, have been con- 
siderably modified. It has become the custom in many places to decide the rights 
and wrongs of a dispute or trouble among the natives through a football 
match between the two contending parties instead of, as in former times, by fists 
and stones or even war. During such games, called ‘‘ kick cross,” temper and 
emotions often overrun the rules of the game and the umpire, and bleeding toes and 
noses are not seldom the outcome of the game. There is some difficulty, however, 
in getting footballs. The ordinary native would rather regard it as a waste of money 
if he himself were to buy a ball, which he might have to throw away after three or 
four games. Employees on European stations may occasionally buy a ball and take 
it home with them. In general, however, the natives rely on the generosity of the 
white man to lend them a ball each time they wish to play. Large football fields 
are kept on European stations only. Other sports at these stations, such as rope 
pulling, rope jumping, foot racing, etc., take place as a rule only on the major feasts 
of the year, and are enjoyed by young and old. 

Small whistles, rubber balls, spinning toys, mouth organs, etc., have easily been 
accepted by the children as a way of spending their leisure time. Occasionally one 
sees small boys enjoying themselves in making model aeroplanes out of wood or 
reeds. 

Various European card games are more or less confined to the European stations. 
One of these games, called “‘ Lucky,” may develop into real gambling. The game 
remains harmless as long as the boys, as they often do, play with sticks only. But 
they begin to cheat as soon as they play for money, and I know of a case where a 
mission teacher while playing with a police constable lost nearly all his possessions, 
including his wife’s dress. This game, by the way, is forbidden by the government. 

The great native pageants and dancing feasts on the occasion of a harvest 
or pig slaughter (the former being held about every year and the latter every four or 
five years) have not changed their characteristic features during the two decades of 
European invasion. Objects of adornment, however, are more lavishly displayed 
by the dancers, because of the greater quantity of adornments now available. The 
white man’s arrival, and his behaviour, have provided material for the wording of 
impromptu songs during such dances and story telling. Minor changes will be 
mentioned in connection with magic and religion. 

“ Primitive cultures have died of boredom, and men and women lost all interest 
in life ever since the impact of European culture.” This sentence has often been 
repeated in anthropological books. How far is it true of the Kuman people ? Writing 
on the spot and having observed native life nearly from the beginning of the European 
invasion, I must say that so far I am not aware of a single native who has died of this 
disease or who has taken his own life on account of frustration caused by cultural 
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change. No doubt the native has much more leisure time now, thanks to the intro- 
duction of modern tools on the one hand and the suppression of warfare by law on 
the other. There can be no question about the natives becoming less resistant to the 
climatic conditions prevailing in the area. They seem now to suffer more frequently 
from colds and slight pneumonia than in former times, but, we must remember, 
modern medical aid is more easily obtained to-day. Again and again I was assured, 
by elderly persons, that the natives have become more content and gay since interclan 
fighting has ceased. The native, however, needs this extra time thus gained, for he 
has now new tasks to perform which he has either taken on voluntarily or has been 
forced to do. Undoubtedly the desire for more goods, more pigs, more comfort has 
been increased, and he realizes that he can obtain all these things only through more 
work, either as an employee on a European station or in his own garden, growing 
more food. Furthermore, part of his time must be spent on road work and bridges, 
and in erecting and repairing government buildings or mission schools. I mentioned 
already that Monday has become the general work day on the roads and kiap stations. 
When official visits of government officers are made, nearly two or three weeks before 
their arrival are taken up with such work. Natives living far from European stations 
use much of their time in bringing their garden produce to places of barter, sometimes 
as far as five or six hours each way. And above all, much time is spent and lost in 
trying to have disputes settled either in courts conducted by luluais and police 
constables or in courts of native affairs with a government official presiding. Local 
luluais and tultuls are very eager to exercise their authority (I shall refer to this fact 
later) to investigate any small trouble in their respective areas and to take the matter 
to court, despite the fact that the parties concerned may wish to settle the matter 
among themselves. It may take several days before a decision is reached, and should 
the luluai fail to come to a decision the whole affair is referred to the government 
officer and another week of lost time may be involved. 


The native spends a part of his time also in attending church services on Sundays, 
and whenever the respective mission of his area calls him to a service or for instruction. 
Though the children, that is, boys and girls who have not yet reached a marriageable 
age, are not compelled to attend the “ village schools,” a great number of them do 
frequent such schools regularly, especially in Roman Catholic mission areas. Eight 
to ten hours weekly are spent at these schools. After school the children may 
participate in games on the nearby playground as long as they wish. 

In former times a native was not allowed to appear on the meeting place of 
another group and clan without a special reason, unless he had been accused of 
burglary or theft. Mission and government stations, however, are open to everyone, 
friend and former foe alike. Thus at nearly any hour of the day people are seen at 
these stations, coming here in groups or alone, and then discussing matters of common 
interest or just gossiping about everyday events. Or they may come for no particular 
reason except out of mere curiosity and eagerness to receive new impressions. There 
is always something interesting happening at these places, especially court cases on 
the government stations, or the arrival of aeroplanes bringing in cargo and visitors. 
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Whenever the native becomes bored at home and wishes to meet other people, he 
makes for a nearby mission station, and when he wants to display a new fashion of 
adornment and bodily decoration he always finds admirers there. In a way, the 
European stations play a part in native life similar to racecourses and showgrounds 
in civilized countries. 


So much for the main changes in the material culture of the Kuman people. 


2. SOCIAL CULTURE CHANGES 

In order to give the reader a better insight into the socio-political structure of 
the Kuman people at the present stage, I shall first present some historical facts 
concerning the invasion of the first Europeans in the area, with special reference to 
the Chimbu region. As already mentioned, the first group of Europeans arrived in 
the Kuman area from the East. The appearance of the white man caused surprise 
and curiosity among the natives, not only on account of the men themselves but also 
because of the many novel things which they brought along with them. These 
Europeans had no intention of settling down among the Kuman and stayed only 
for one or two days in the area on their way to Mt. Hagen. 

The following year, 1934, a group of missionaries (Roman Catholics from 
Alexishafen, Madang) entered from the north through the Chimbu into the Waghi 
Valley, with the intention of establishing mission stations among the people. Before 
entering the area they had secured the friendship of the headman of the Chiambugla 
clan from the Waghi Valley, whom they had met when visiting the Bundi people on 
the northern slopes of the mountain range. This man, named Kawagl, is known in 
the whole area as a great leader, and was a most courageous fighter in former times. 
He led the group of missionaries over the mountains into the Chimbu and Waghi, 
and everywhere they went the missionaries were received by the natives in a most 
friendly manner. Two main stations were established, and schools erected all over 
the area. More European missionaries arrived, including a group of Lutheran 
ministers from Finschhafen. One day a small school in the middle Chimbu was found 
burnt down. The natives were told to rebuild the school, but had not done so when 
the (Roman Catholic) missionaries returned to the place. In retaliation, some of 
the natives’ pigs were shot. The natives were highly enraged. Next day the two 
travelling missionaries were attacked by the same natives, and one of them died on 
the spot from arrow wounds in the neck. The other was left unharmed but all his 
cargo was seized. A month later, in January 1935, another missionary was attacked 
by natives further down the valley and all his cargo stolen. In self-defence, he shot ~ 
one native, but he too was fatally wounded and died three weeks later on the coast. 
After these incidents the Chimbu natives became very bold, and no white man dared 
to pass through their area. 

Then the government took action. A permanent government station was 
established at a place called Kundiawa, in the Waghi Valley. The whole area was 
declared closed, and no European was allowed to enter without a special permit. An 
officer arrived in the Chimbu with orders to arrest the natives who had killed the 
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first missionary. On his way to that place he passed through an area where a fight 
was in progress between two clans. Not knowing the facts, he believed that the 
natives were preparing to attack his party, and gave orders to open fire. A number 
of natives were killed on the spot, while the rest ran for their lives into the bush. 
The following day the officer arrived at his destination and took about thirty prisoners. 
These prisoners were later taken as far as Lae and Madang, and only a few of them 
eventually returned to their homes. A short time later, another officer was sent 
to the place where the second missionary had been attacked. A few natives were 
killed and some taken prisoners. After this action on the part of the government, 
the Chimbu natives seemed to realize the superiority of the white man’s weapons. 
There was only one more incident, in 1937, when a clan of the upper Chimbu attacked 
an officer passing by ; again, the natives had to pay for the attack with several lives. 

The natives’ attitude towards the European invaders at that stage was fear, 
rather than a desire for friendly relations. This feeling is still in the minds of older 
natives, especially towards government officials, and should be more fully taken 
into account by the officers who must deal with the natives. 

Missionary activities were restricted to the immediate vicinity of their main 
stations. Here they established friendly relations with the natives who frequented 
the station to barter and to receive medical aid. Young boys from neighbouring 
clans were taken to the mission stations as boarders, and trained there to become 
teachers. With the help of these boys the missionaries learnt to speak the Kuman 
language. Casual workers asked to be hired, and were trained as cooks and house- 
boys, taught to handle pitsaws and carpentry work. From 1938 on, the missionaries 
were granted permission to extend their work beyond the main stations. At this 
time three mission stations, two Roman Catholic and one Lutheran, were established, 
and to each mission body a definite area was assigned where they could build schools 
and instruct the natives in their respective religion. This division looked like 
mission zoning, and counteracting the general agreement ; but at that stage the 
government thought it the best solution to prevent confusion and trouble among 
the natives. After the last war these restrictions were lifted, when the whole area 
was declared under control. It was not until the missions started to build schools 
and called the natives together for instruction that they began to realize the dis- 
tinction between missions and government and their respective aims. Consequently, 
a different attitude on the part of the natives towards government officials and 
missionaries became apparent, and is still so to-day. This attitude may be compared 
with that of a person in a civilized country, who begins to become somewhat worried 
when a policeman approaches him. The native, too, feels uneasy whenever a 
government officer approaches him, which, however, is not the case in regard to 
missionaries. 

Government activities up to the beginning of the last war did not reach beyond 
the clans adjoining the main station. They were restricted to the prevention of 
warfare, and to punishing natives for murder and robbery and, in general, “‘ crimes 
against humanity.” Local policy, though guided by the Native Regulation 
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Ordinance, in practice passed through various stages of development. In the 
beginning, the government officials were of the opinion that only physical force 
and punishment could enforce law and order among the various clans, and ensure 
good relations between the native and the government. Whenever the resident 
officer received notice of a major offence or crime, he would not call in the offenders 
or send his police out to bring them to trial. Instead, the scene of the trouble was 
raided during the night and all the men taken prisoners. After a short trial on the 
government station on the following day, the innocent men were sent back, and the 
culprits given a week or two as gaol sentence together with some physical punishment 
before returning to their homes. The punishment was as a rule given by a police 
constable, a coastal native, witnessed by the officer. I once witnessed the application 
of this kind of punishment when seven men were each given twelve strokes over 
their buttocks with a one-inch thick kanda (cane), after they had completed their 
week in gaol for murdering a man. Where the site of the trouble was too far away 
for a night raid without the natives’ becoming aware of the approaching party and 
taking to the bush, the officer would reach the place at any time of the day and 
call the natives to his camp. Should they not appear within two days, or should 
only a few turn up, some houses of that group were raided and burnt and the crops 
destroyed. Though the intentions of the government in regard to the law were 
made known to the natives at every opportunity, it remained for some time a puzzle 
to the natives why the white man should interfere with their “ private ”’ affairs. 
Nevertheless they finally submitted. A new approach was then made on the part 
of the government in winning the favour of the headmen of each clan. These men 
were called ‘‘ bossboys,” and given a sign of authority which they wore on their 
foreheads. The sign was a white glass ring about two or three inches in diameter, 
which has since been replaced by the tultul and luluai badges. These “ bossboys ” 
had to call from time to time at the government station, bring in all offenders against 
the law, and report any trouble that might have arisen in their respective areas. 
For good and faithful service, awards were given them. 


Later the officers made regular patrols through the area, and established police 
stations with one or two men assigned to each. These police boys had to patrol 
their respective districts, and report once a month to their officer at the main station. 
Besides their police duties these men, with the help of the “ bossboys ” and natives, 
had to build government rest stations (“‘ kiap stations ’’) and newroads. The natives 
were not paid for the iand, nor for erecting the buildings. 


In 1940 a government official took the census of the Chimbu people for the first 
time. A great number of the natives were still suspicious and remained hidden 
in the bush. On the upper Chimbu the officer had to wait for days till the fugitives 
were brought to him by force. On such patrols any disputes between individuals 
and groups were settled then and there. The “ bossboys ”’ had to report all disputes. 
In order to put an end to a fight, the officer in some instances summoned both sides 
to his camping place, with their weapons. The men were lined up in two rows, and 
had to place their weapons in front of them. Then the new law was made known 
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to them: that no dispute could be settled by a fight, and that killing and all major 
difficulties had to be reported to the government. After this official promulgation 
the men had to leave their weapons, which the police collected, put on one pile and 
burned. In some places this action was repeated two or three times. Major troubles 
which were considered cases reserved for the government officer were capital crimes 
like murder, rape, robbery and warfare, as well as all land disputes on a larger scale, 
all trouble which might arise between formerly hostile clans, and, finally, any dispute 
which could not be settled by the police or “ bossboys.’”’ In his decisions the officer 
was guided by the N.R.O. (Natives Regulation Ordinance). Except in the case of 
capital crimes such as murder or rape, the penalty up to 1948 was only a six months’ 
gaol sentence with hard labour, while the officer was advised to observe as far as 
possible in lesser offences the native customs of retaliation. When a decision was 
made some officers had the practice of making both parties show their acceptance 
by an outward sign, such as, for instance, shaking hands, or touching the same 
stone ; or two representatives of each contending group would have to carry a 
heavy stone together for a short distance. But in spite of their submission to these 
outward signs, the natives did not always accept the decision of the officer and settled 
the matter among themselves later on. When I asked them why they did not tell the 
“‘ kiap ” that they were not satisfied with his decision, I was often told that they did 
not want the government officer to become angry with them and to stay too long at 
their place. 

The government officer, unable to speak the native language, had to get the 
facts through an interpreter. Occasionally the translation was incorrect or distorted, 
and consequently the decision was unsatisfactory. In some cases the interpreter 
was bribed by a person wishing to make sure that the matter would be decided in 
his favour. Bribing was not so long ago an obnoxious practice even on the main 
government station at Kundiawa. Natives who took a case to the Court of Native 
Affairs on the main station had to pass through a police guard before they could 
reach the officer. The police, together with the interpreter, first made enquiries 
into the matter, and if they found the case of minor importance offered to give a 
decision themselves for a small bribe, or to present the case in favour of the paying 
party. Offences involving a government employee hardly ever became known to 
the officer. 

So much for the situation as it existed till after the war. The present situation 
in regard to legal and political matters between the government and the natives 
presents a different picture. 

The police posts of which we have spoken have now been reduced to a few places, 
while many of the police constables have been recalled to the main station. There 
were many reasons for this change, and there would still be reason enough to withdraw 
all the native police from all out-stations. Among non-government people we 
often hear it said that the police are one of the chief sources of corruption among the 
natives. I personally think this statement is somewhat exaggerated. Nevertheless 


it must be said that any government officer wishing to face facts would have to 
B 
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disapprove of many activities which these men perform in the name and authority 
of the government. A great number of police boys, although well instructed in 
handling a rifle, remain natives in character and moral behaviour. Often I have 
heard policeboys say that they saw nothing wrong in adultery, provided that it does 
not take place with a married woman. There is, they said, nothing wrong in having 
intimate relations with a gitl even though you do not pay her for offering herself 
and more or less force her to submit. No native would dare criticize the behaviour 
of a policeboy, because he 1s afraid of retaliation. Hardly ever would a native 
approach the officer with a complaint against a policeboy—that is, if it were possible 
for him to reach the officer through the guard of police and interpreter. Not long 
ago a native living not far from my station was beaten by a policeboy, and bitten 
by his dog. The man could hardly walk for three weeks. His son-in-law had the 
courage to take the matter to Kundiawa. As the officer was absent he reported the 
case to the police sergeant in charge, who promised to bring the case to the attention 
of the “kiap.” But that was all that was heard of the matter. 

The police on the outstations have at present only administrative and executive 
powers. Their main task consists in taking as prisoners natives charged with 
criminal offences, and bringing them to court at the main government station. They 
must also report any criminal offences they may come across in their district. They 
are not supposed to exercise any judiciary power in local courts presided over by 
the luluai, but the latter would hardly ever make a decision without the approval 
of the policeboy present. The police constable takes care of the roads in his area, 
as well as the buildings on the “ kiap”’ stations, i.e. supervizes the work done by 
the natives. ~The natives are called for work, as already mentioned, every Monday. 
Men, women and children have to spend at least half a day cleaning the main roads 
(often only sweeping the surface), and planting and weeding the gardens on his 
station. No native in the Chimbu may travel on this day without the risk of being 
sent to gaol. There exists a great deal of unhappy feeling regarding this forced 
labour on Mondays. No law or ordinance has been issued to sanction this custom, 
but not long ago a number of men had to serve a week’s sentence in gaol at the 
government station because, so I was told by the police, they did not appear to 
work on a Monday. I do not know how the responsible authorities can reconcile 
this custom with the decision of the International Labour Conference, according 
to which all forced labour is to be abolished in dependent countries, and if work 
must be done for the good of a community it should be performed by the able-bodied 
men of that particular community. Good roads are, of course, necessary ; but the 
maintenance of the roads could easily be managed by the men, ‘he women having 
plenty to do caring for their gardens and pigs. Not so long ago a police constable 
was selling for his own benefit, to a nearby mission station, the produce of a garden 
worked by forced labour. 

The former “ bossboy ” system is succeeded now by that of the luluais and 
tultuls. For each larger clan, one luluai is appointed by the government at the 
proposal of the local police. The luluai may choose his helpers, the tultuls, one 
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from each subclan with the approval of the government officer. These men are 
the representatives of the people, and are made responsible for the observance of 
laws and maintenance of order in their respective clans. The officers did not always 
take the necessary care to discover the really influential men of a clan, and the 
natural leaders of the people. Besides, men appointed by one officer are at times 
discharged and replaced by his successor. Thus we have some officials with a 
natural ability for leadership, while others draw their power from the mere backing 
of the government. As a sign of authority the luluais and tultuls wear small 
badges on their foreheads, with the Australian coat of arms and the name “ luluai ” 
or “tultul”’ as the case may be. No official courts or counsels are established 
among the people, but the luluais are entitled to sit in court over all minor matters. 
In fact, all troubles and disputes except criminal cases have to be taken to the luluai, 
Even if a man is unwilling, and would prefer to come to some agreement with his 
next of kin outside the court, the tultul will nevertheless force him to bring the case 
to the luluai. Such court dealings are pressed to unreasonable excesses, especially by 
native officiais who had no previous claims to leadership—merely in order to exercise 
the power bestowed upon them by the government. In such cases the luluai’s 
decision is accepted as a matter of form ; but if the decision does not suit the parties 
concerned, they will settle the matter later on outside the court among themselves. 
The luluai, in making his decisions, is guided by native customary law. The amount 
of compensation to be paid in certain cases is decided on by agreement, and may be in 
goods or money. In fact, our natives have not yet learnt to attach importance to 
these court procedures. The traditional view that a wrong done in a community 
should »e settled by the two parties concerned is still prevalent. A peaceful settle- 
ment is desired. Sometimes a person who has been wronged will yield to injustice 
because his opponent is stronger than himself ; sometimes a dissatisfied party will 
submit because he has been threatened with sorcery. Nobody wishes to be on bad 
terms with his neighbour for any considerable period, for the loss of social security 
caused thereby means much to him. The traditional “ might means right” has 
been shaken by the official government courts. Almost every person, including 
women, may bring complaints to court. Though the luluais are advised to keep 
to the traditional ways, there have, nevertheless, been changes according to the 
instructions of the government officer. If a pig, for instance, breaks through the 
fence into a garden and damages the crop, the owner of the garden may kill the 
animal on the spot and merely inform the owner of the action taken, without being 
held for compensation. In former times he was entitled to compensation only for the 
damaged crop; and if he killed the pig, he could eat it but had to give another pig 
of the same size to the owner. If a man sends his wife away without sufficient 
reason, he loses the gifts he had given to his wife’s relatives at the marriage ceremony 
and which have not been returned ; this is contrary to the former custom which 
demanded that all gifts be returned whenever a woman left her husband, whatever 
the reasons for leaving may hav. been. There is no established public fund yet into 


which fines for offences against direct laws of the government would go, for instance, 
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for refusing to perform work connected with public projects organized by the luluai 
for the good of the community, for not reporting an infectious disease of a member 
of the family or group, or not fulfilling the sanitary regulations recently issued by 
the Department of Health. The luluai has to refer such cases to the officer, and 
the punishment is as a rule a gaol sentence. Cases in which no decision can be 
reached in the luluai’s court, are also passed on to the Court of Native Affairs at 
Kundiawa. This latter court deals with all major matters except murder and rape, 
which are now reserved for sessions of the High Court held from time to time. In 
the Court of Native Affairs the officer in most cases has to be simultaneously judge, 
prosecutor and counsel for the defendant. At the sessions of the High Court there 
is a prosecutor in addition to the judge but in most cases no formally organized 
defence and never a jury. A man charged with wilful murder and found guilty 
will usually receive a sentence for life imprisonment, to be spent at the gaol in Wau 
or Lae. 

What I have stated above regarding the natives’ acceptance of the decisions 
given in the luluai’s court applies also to those of the government officer in the 
Court of Native Affairs. If a wrongdoer, for instance, has been given a gaol sentence, 
the wronged man often remains unsatisfied and asks for further compensation on 
the former’s return. Or should a man serve a gaol sentence which the natives 
considered too severe, especially if during that time his property had suffered damage, 
he will ask his accusers for compensation on both counts. For the sake of peace, 
his demands are acceded to. Some time ago, two formerly hostile clans started a 
fight over a child, paternity being claimed by a man from each clan. Before there 
was any bloodshed, both parties were persuaded to take the matter to the government 
officer. According to circumstantial evidence, the officer felt it only just that the 
boy should stay with his mother and present father. The native custom is that 
every child belongs to the clan of his father. We have here patrilineal clans and 
patrilocal residence. In this case the woman had left her first husband and went to 
a man of another clan. Here she gave birth to the disputed child. The first man 
claimed that the woman was with child at the time she left him, but the second man 
. denied this claim, insisting that the boy was his offspring. The natives have no 
knowledge of the time of pregnancy and the male is believed the principal and only 
cause of procreation. The second man, not satisfied with the decision, brought the 
case before the succeeding government official, but again the decision was not in his 
favour. Then he bribed the local police to influence the next officer, but the first 
decision remained. Here government interference has undoubtedly prevented 
bloodshed, to which such a matter would formerly have led. The second man has 
so far kept quiet, but has told me that he will kill that boy some day and serve his 
gaol sentence. 

Though the new order has not entirely changed our native’s attitude towards 
his traditional legal system, and both the new and the old have not amalgamated 
into one code which could direct the life of the community from within, it has none 
the less deeply affected the social atmosphere of the Kuman people. One often 
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hears it said: “‘ That’s the law of the ‘ kiap’ and we have to obey, and we do so 
because we do not want to go to gaol.”” But even older men acknowledge the 
benefits and the greater security which the new law of the white man’s government 
has brought them. In principle, justice is done to everybody, to both the strong 
and the weak. They have sacrificed their fighting spirit for the sake of greater 
security and economic prosperity. They are able to sleep in peace now during moonlit 
nights, when in former times they had to be always on the lookout for a raid from 
their enemies. They may travel either singly or in a group, and far from home, 
without fear of being ambushed and robbed on the road. 

The new system has also modified and in a sense weakened the native’s legal 
code which formerly applied only to his own small'social group—we can hardly speak 
of the existence of an interclan law, and made him accept a code of law and order 
which applies to every human being, friend and enemy alike. 

Much of what has been said in regard to the legal system applies also to a large 
extent to the political structure, and to other social institutions. I shall now discuss 
some changes in the political setting. We have already mentioned the division 
of the Kuman people into clans and subclans. Each clan, and where such a group 
is very large, each subclan, was a political unit in itself with its own character. It 
was mainly in warfare, and during dancing and pig-slaughtering feasts, held every 
five or six years, that these units manifested their traditional relationship. In 
ordinary life, however, the extended family unit was, in fact, the nucleus in deciding 
and directing political affairs. Each family unit had a leader, serving as repre- 
sentative in matters in which the whole clan was concerned. Some of these leaders 
were outstanding, and distinguished themselves through prowess in warfare or 
personal qualities of leadership combined with physical strength. Though these 
men can exercise great influence on the whole clan, they cannot be compared with 
the “ chiefs” of Polynesian societies. In everyday life, they have to fulfil the same 
tasks as the ordinary men in the community, though they are able to secure a larger 
number of helpers because they own more goods and can spend more than others. 
Since the government has appointed these men as luluais and tultuls, and only 
these men, their power and authority has become more prominent in all political 
and social affairs. Thus the family unit has lost to a great extent its former prestige. 
Besides, the position of these men has become more or less professional to-day. 
They are not paid for their occupation, but are in most cases free from ordinary work 
which is done for them by their fellow clansmen. Their opinion and advice is sought 
in any important matter concerning the whole clan. However, the strong democratic 
feeling of the people would prevent them from becoming real dictators. Despite 
the backing of the government they would not dare to push forward any matter 
against the majority of their clansmen, except for a direct order from the government, 
because they want to live on good terms with their clan members and do not wish 
to risk having to face the power of black magic, a power stronger than their own. 
I know of one luluai in the Chimbu, a very influential man even beyond the borders 
of his own clan, who suddenly became i!l a year ago and is still ailing. He told me 
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that one of his opponents had caused his illness through kumo, that is, black magic, 
but so far he has not been able to find out who the sorcerer is. 

From the foregoing we see that there are now three categories of leadership 
instead of one. Firstly, there are the original leaders appointed and acknowledged 
by the people as before, and now entrusted also with authority from the European 
government ; secondly, there are the men who held the same position among the 
people but have not been appointed by the government ; thirdly, there are the social 
climbers who played no important role in the former community, but now wear the 
badge of a luluai or tultul, through the placet of an individual government officer. 
Members of the third group have to compensate for their deficiencies by emphasizing 
the backing of the government, and therefore are very eager to exercise their power 
over the people by finding cases to be brought to court and by zealously carrying out 
government orders. They are always on the move for fear that they may lose their 
badges. In the past many changes have been made in this group by various officers. 
They are tolerated and accepted by the people of their own small group, mainly for 
protection in times of trouble with the government, when the clan has failed to obey 
its orders. 

Since the government by suppressing warfare has created a state of relative 
security among the people, there have been some changes involving migration into 
formerly disputed areas or places of former battlegrounds. Still further movements 
would take place if the government would respect the unending claims of the natives 
to former land ownership, instead of insisting that the natives stay on the land 
which they occupied at the time of the coming of the European government, and that 
of this land alone are they to be considered the lawful owners. 

Labour Market and Recruiting. In pre-European times work for wages was 
practically unknown among the Kuman. Any service and help rendered, as a 
rule only to members of the same kinship group and clan, was reciprocated. The 
employer had to provide food while work was in progress. Some of the big men had 
permanent workers employed on their places, mostly feeble-minded members of 
the community who were given only food and shelter for their services. Occasionally 
the employer “ bought ” wives for them. With the arrival of the white man the 
labour system has considerably changed. The young men freely volunteered for 
work on government and mission stations, and were paid for their work in goods, 
to-day mostly in money. The European stations in the area could not find enough 
work for all those seeking employment, and thus the young people made for other 
stations in the Highlands as far as the upper Ramu and Mt. Hagen. By earning 
goods in this way these boys became, to a great extent, independent of the help of 
their relatives in acquiring a wife. They themselves could in a couple of years 
obtain enough wealth to make up the required bride-price. Such goods remained 
their own personal property. These young men were eager to leave their homes, 
not only for the sake of the goods thus acquired but also for the sake of adventure, 
and in order to escape the boredom of daily life and social obligations in general. 
They were employed mostly as casual labourers; the contract system has been 
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introduced only recently. Since 1949 the whole Highland area has been opened to 
the labour market for all New Guinea. The recruiting of labourers, however, is 
confined to the resident government officers of the area. On account of the increasing 
labour shortage on coastal plantations and goldmines, the government gave way 
to the strong appeals from these employers for more and cheaper labour from the 
Highlands. The first recruiting campaign, despite the prescribed precautions, had 
an aspect of forced labour because it was undertaken by the government officer. 
This man, together with a medical officer, visited various places and called on the 
luluais and tultuls to summon all young men who wished to volunteer for labour. 
The native officials regarded the call of the ‘‘ kiap” as an order, and rounded up 
as Many young men as possible from their respective clans. The men were lined 
up at the camping place and inspected by the medical officer, those found unfit 
being rejected. The names of the rest were taken down, and they were told to 
wait till they would be called. The call, however, was delayed two or three months, 
during which time these men did not do a scratch of work, contemplating the great 
event of being taken by planes to the large “lake of saltwater.”” Some of them 
got tired of waiting, and wanted to remain at home. Then the rumour spread that 
all who had given their names would be forced to go whether they wanted to do so 
or not, under the penalty of a gaol sentence. Often, at various places, I was asked 
what they should do: whether they were obliged to go, or were free to stay. As 
far as my own station workers were concerned, I told them that the choice was 
entirely up to them. The other natives went as they had promised. From Goroka 
they were taken by planes to various parts of New Guinea and Papua. The contract 
was for one year, at a place designated by the government and at a rate of fifteen 
shillings per month. Twenty thousand workers were asked for from the Highlands, 
the approximate number of recruits from the Kuman area being about two thousand. 
A number of these boys, especially those working in coastal areas, had to be sent 
home before their contract expired because the employers found them unfit for work, 
owing to the climate and the food. Rice, sago and bully beef were formerly unknown 
to most of them, who were used to a diet of fresh vegetable food and occasionally 
pork. A small number died on the coast and were buried there, which again caused 
great emotional disturbances in their home communities. By September 1952, 
the rest of the young men from the larger part of the area had returned and all were 
due back by about November 1952. Each boy, after his arrival in Goroka, was 
given six pounds sterling for the whole year’s work, five shillings having already 
been given him each month at the place of employment. This money was spent 
partly in the stores at Goroka, partly in stores at home, and the rest distributed 
among his relatives. For those who died at the places of employment, their relatives 
were handed the sum of three pounds ten shillings by the government.? 

The outcome of the new labour movement which started with the arrival of 
the Europeans is a number of obvious changes in the Kuman community. Many 


2 The present term of employment is 18 months. 
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of these boys, even those employed on local European stations, have become estranged 
from their own society. Some of them will never go back to their “ primitive ” 
conditions, but rather insist on settling permanently on European stations. Others, 
when settling at their home places, regard themselves superior to the rest. A few 
are always on the move from one place of employment to another. Nevertheless, I 
believe, judging from experience, that a large number will stay at home and establish 
a family and help their fellows to raise their cultural standard. The full impact 
upon the community of these boys returning from abroad has still to be seen. By 
their own people they are looked upon as heroes who have seen the “‘ great world ”’ of 
the white man. In some places, the people back home have built new and better 
homes for the returning boys. So far, they have not yet joined in the daily life of 
their community, but prefer to dress in “‘ boy ” fashion, as when employed, and give 
the people at various places the opportunity to admire them. A government officer 
at Kundiawa mentioned to me recently that he finds these boys highly sophisticated 
and bold in their behaviour. A number of them want to send their wives away 
without reasonable grounds, and would like to marry younger women.® 


No doubt these social changes in a community are known all over New Guinea, 
wherever the young people have been recruited for labour abroad and returned home 
again. 

In speaking of the estrangement of the young men of our people from their 
communities through the labour movement, I should also mention the case of young 
women who separated themselves from their folks (or were made to do so) and 
joined the men coming from outside the region as paramours or as wives. Formerly, 
all police constables were brought into the area from the coast. They were not 
allowed to bring their wives with them, and those not married could not legally 
marry a girl from the Highlands. In order to avoid continuous complications the 
government allowed the police to have girl friends with them on the main station, 
or wherever they were appointed. When these police boys were transferred back 
to the coast they had to leave the girls behind. But these girls became used to the 
easy life on the stations; some, besides, had children with them. What should 
they now do? Nobody of their own family wanted them, because they regarded 
these girls as thoroughly spoiled. Some of them were infected with diseases and 
were barren. Thus most of the girls went back to the government stations and 
joined other boys there, only a few of them managing to get back to their communities 
and marrying local boys. Still others loitered about the stations or their own 
place as prostitutes, and a source of income for their own people. Native mistresses 
to whites did not find it as difficult to return to their own community because their 
stay with the white man was usually short, and because they were able to retain 
their pleasing appearance and thus attract some man from their own people. At 
present any coastal boy may marry a girl anywhere in the Highlands, and take his 
wife and family to his home place whenever he wishes to do so. The parents are’in 


* Written in September, 1952. 
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most cases not against the girl’s marrying a station boy, because the match means a 
greater source of income than if she were to marry a local boy. However, they are 
reluctant to permit their children to leave the area for an unknown place somewhere 
on the coast. Mistresses of white men still have to face the fact that they will be 
left behind with their children, because no white man has so far settled permanently 
among the natives, nor may he legally marry a native woman. 

So far I have spoken only of government activities which have caused changes 
in the legal and political structure of the Kuman people. What has been said in 
regard to employment as such applies also to the local mission stations, but I do not 
believe that the mission bodies had any active part in bringing about changes in the 
political and judicial systems. The missions, like the government, established 
friendly relations with the people through the local leaders whom they called “‘ mission 
bossboys ” or “‘ mission friends.”” These men were also given definite signs by which 
they could be recognized and from time to time they were rewarded for their co- 
operation. Some of these men were later appointed as officials of the government ; 
others remained in their position as mission friends. Their main task was to call 
the people for instruction and for church services, and to urge the children to attend 
school. In spite of this fact, nobody can doubt the influence of the missions upon 
the people in the course of these changes. Through advice and words of consolation 
the missionaries helped the people to adjust themselves to the new order by assisting 
them in controlling their emotions when they considered themselves unjustly treated 
by the whites. Missionaries who have been in the area from the beginning and are 
always among the people have won the confidence of their flocks, and since they are 
able to speak the native language, they are in a better position to understand the 
difficulties of the natives. The position of the missions has at times been misunder- 
stood by resident government officials. Some of the latter have regarded the missions 
as a hindrance to the administration, and expressed a rather unfriendly attitude 
towards them. This led to some anxiety among the natives, especially among the 
luluais and tultuls, who did not wish to fall into disfavour with the officer by being 
friendly with the missions. 

Those changes in the social sphere which were caused chiefly through mission 
activity will be discussed later on when dealing with religion and magic. 

Changes in Health Conditions. For information on the pre-European physical 
condition of the Kuman people, as well as the medical practices and magical rites 
in vogue in time of sickness, I refer the reader to my article, ‘‘ The Kuman of the 
Chimbu Region,” in Oceania, Vol. XXI, No. 1, September 1950. 

Missions and government brought with them the resources of modern medicine, 
not only for themselves and their station workers but also for the natives in general. 
The natives, however, were suspicious, and approached the white man only after all 
their efforts to produce the desired cure had failed. Later they became more 
confident and accepted the fact that the white man’s medicine was in many cases 
more effective than their own. There was no organized medical service until the 
last war. The natives usually came to the mission stations, where they received 
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first-aid and general treatment for ordinary cases, free of charge. The government 
supplied medicines gratis to the missions whenever they sent in reports on their 
activities. Many of the missionaries had had some medical training and some 
knowledge of tropical medicines ; some of them were of the same standard as the 
medical practitioners in the Health Department to-day. 


After the war a Health Department was established at Port Moresby, and since 
then the government has taken active steps to extend the help of modern medicine 
to the native. During the last war, after all missionaries had been evacuated from 
the area, the Angau administration had to cope with an epidemic of bacillary 
dysentery which swept through parts of the Highlands and caused a number of 
deaths among our Kuman people. The disease was most probably brought in by 
the army. The Administration sent into the area medical orderlies, who took up 
residence at various places, giving medical aid and treatment to infected natives. 
These men also urged the natives to build latrines near their homesteads and along 
the main roads, to clean the meeting places and the interior of their houses, and to 
burn all refuse. These rules are still in force to-day, and ‘‘ doctor-boys ”’ patrol the 
whole area from time to time to see that they are carried out. The natives willingly 
or unwillingly comply with these sanitary orders, but many of them have begun to 
realize the beneficial aspect of these measures. 


During the last war, a school was opened at Goroka with a medical assistant to 
train young local boys in a three-year course in modern basic medicine. When 
these boys have had an examination and proved themselves qualified, they are 
issued with certificates and sent out to various places, to build dispensaries and 
hospitals and administer medicine to natives. Some of these “‘ doctor-boys ”’ are still 
so engaged, but others have “ gone native’ again. When kept under supervision 
they perform good work, otherwise they are inclined to fall back into native ways, 
i.e. one day of rest and one day of work. They are supposed to patrol their respective 
areas regularly, report any epidemic disease to headquarters, and send serious cases 
to Kundiawa. But instead of themselves seeking patients they often make the 
tultuls responsible for bringing in people for treatment. 


A hospital was built near the government station at Kundiawa, with a medical 
assistant in charge ; and since 1949 there has been a second hospital on the lower 
Kerowaghi. The first has now a medical officer in charge and I believe two medical 
assistants, the second one a medical assistant. At these centres all ordinary cases 
are treated, but for major operations patients are sent to Goroka or Lae by plane. 
The hospital at Kundiawa has also a leprosarium. Here young boys and girls are 
trained in hospital work, and some of them sent to outstations. They have no 
certificates of medical training, however, and some of them do not have much know- 
ledge of nursing either. At times a medical assistant from Kundiawa patrols the 
whole area, checking up on “ doctor-boys ” and seeing for himself that everything 
is in order. Last year an anti-tuberculosis survey was conducted throughout the 
area, every native being vaccinated. 
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The natives still call on missionaries for medical help, though most cases at 
present are taken care of by “ doctor-boys.’’ These native nurses are easily made 
jealous when patients call at the mission for treatment. Recently the Roman 
Catholic mission station at Mingende opened a hospital in charge of a trained nursing 
sister. 


Undoubtedly the people, to a large extent, have accepted the medical aid 
offered them by the Europeans. None the less there are still many instances of 
natives calling upon their own magicians and medicine men before seeking the aid of 
a European doctor, because they are either afraid of him or simply not interested. 
At times, serious cases are taken to hospitals and, naturally, some patients die there. 
(If a person dies at Kundiawa, he is also buried there.) The more deaths that occur 
in a hospital, the greater is the fear of going there in times of sickness. If they have 
to die, so the natives maintain, they may as well do so at home and be buried there. 
On the other hand, the natives are urged to call at the hospitals in case of serious 
illness. Recently two small children died, who had not been brought to the “ doctor- 
boy ” for treatment. I believe they died of pneumonia. The parents were sent to 
gaol for a week. But a greater number have died in hospital or even on the way 
there. Sickness therefore always means a dilemma for the native. It should be 
left to the natives themselves whether they should seek the help of the white man’s 
medicine or not, except of course if an epidemic disease is in question. Everybody 
who has had anything to do with natives for a long period of years will agree that 
there are sicknesses that just cannot be cured by modern medicine: I refer to the 
disorders for which black magic i$ responsible. As the cause of the disorder is not 
physical, physical remedies, even the best and most modern, will have little if any 
results, unless associated with the direct psychological influence of the practitioner 
upon the patient, or with great faith and confidence in him on the part of the patient. 
The illness brought upon the patient by evil spells can only be cured by proper anti- 
spells, and only the magician and medicine man do that. A frequent cause of all 
sorts of disorders, especially among grown-up children, is the conviction of being 
neglected by parents and kin. The native diviner is called in, and probably “ finds 
out ” that a deceased relative has caused the sickness. A family gathering is called, 
one or two pigs are killed, and after eating a piece of pork together with the proper 
“ medicine,” and after much sympathy has been shown by members of the family, 
the patient is generally restored to health. Weeks in hospital, however, even with 
the finest treatments, since the patient is alone most of the time, will most likely 
never restore him to health. 


Natives receive all medical care free of charge. I am not certain whether they 
are paid for the erection and upkeep of the hospitals, i.e. the buildings on the main 
stations, but I do know that they have to care for all buildings on ‘‘ doctor-boy ” 
stations without being paid for their work. They also have to supply these boys 
and their families with food, and assist them with the work in their gardens. Some 
“‘ doctor-boys ” ask for food from the natives in payment for their medicines and 
ee JouNn NILLEs. 
(To be continued.) 








LAND TENURE IN TANGA 
By F. L. S. BELL 


66 ATTERS connected with the ownership and use of natural resources, 

especially their transfer from native to alien hands, are major determinants 
in Pacific history . . . Problems connected with land tenure have been among the 
most serious of all Colonial questions in the South Seas. Even to-day they are among 
the least solved . . . yet in few places have they received attention proportionate 
to their significance.’"! All who have had anything at all to do with native adminis- 
tration will thoroughly agree with these words. The question of the relationship 
of the native to his soil is a vexed one and among the most important which any 
field worker in social anthropology has to answer. It is important not only because 
of its bearing upon matters connected with the alienation of native land, but also 
because it is fundamental to any adequate description of a native culture. 

In the introduction to my series of papers on the economy of the Tanga, I stated 
that “ an attempt will be made to investigate the process of adjustment of activities 
to suit needs which takes place within the limitations of the Tangan environment.’’? 
In describing the “ activities,” I have, perforce, referred briefly to “ the Tangan 
environment.” However, such consideration as has already been given to this 
question of the relationship between the native and his environment must be expanded 
so as to produce an ordered account of the principles governing the relationship 
and a coherent final statement on the system of land tenure. 


THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 

The inhabitants have no name for their island group as such. The word 
“‘ Tanga ”’ is not part of the native vocabulary and is alleged to be a Lihir term applied 
to the islands by the natives of that group. Apart, however, from this lack of a 
composite term, every island, cliff, cave, beach, in fact every natural feature of the 
landscape and every acre of land hunted over, occupied or tilled is identified by 
name. The three volcanic islands of Lif, Tefa and Bidt are sparsely populated and 
of minor importance compared with the coral island of Boieng which carries a fairly 
dense population of approximately 125 to the square mile. It is clear that Boieng 
is the ‘‘home”’ island. It is the focus of the ritual life and the traditional head- 
quarters of the totemic clans. Other places are named in relation to it, e.g. the 


1F. M. Keesing, The South Seas in the Modern World, New York, 1945, p. 96. 

The only articie on the subject published in Oceania over a period of twenty years is Dr. 
Hogbin’s Native Land Tenure in New Guinea, which appeared in December, 1939. 

2 F. L. S. Bell, ‘‘ The Place of Food in the Social Life of the Tanga,” Oceania, Vol. XVII, 
p- 139. 
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high volcanic island to the south, which bears the erroneous title ‘‘ Malendok ” on 
all known charts of the group, is simply called “island’’ or Bidt, and the names 
given to the local divisions of Bidt, i.e. Minma:li and Tekenma:li, mean respectively 
“the neighbouring place’’ and “the more distant place,” both of which terms 
have meaning only from the point of view of an inhabitant of Boieng. Although 
Boieng itself is an island and smaller than Bidt, yet no native of the former place 
thinks of it as such. To him it is the mainland. 

Boieng is a crescent-shaped coral outcrop about six miles long and a mile to two 
miles wide lying almost due east and west. It is surrounded by a reef which recedes 
here and there, giving way to tall limestone cliffs. On the south-east side the land 
ascends gradually from the reef by a series of terraces to a height of 200 feet. At 
this level a plateau extends for a mile or so to the north-west side, where it reaches 
a height of over 400 feet and then drops steeply. It is on this plateau that the 
majority of people live, although many, in addition to their homes and gardens on 
the plateau, now have beach houses along the south and south-east shores of the 
island. In the days before contact with European and Chinese traders had been 
established these beach settlements were few in number. The soil of the plateau is 
a rich humus which encourages dense tropical growth, comprising trees of twenty-five 
feet girth and over 100 feet high, clumps of gigantic bamboo and numberless tropical 
vines and creepers. The jungle teems with birds which compete with man for its 
fruits and nuts, and wild pigs and small marsupials are also plentiful. The sea 
and the sea shore also provide an endless supply of shell fish, turtles, crustacea and 
fish. Altogether, it is an environment rich in food resources and offering its 
inhabitants every opportunity to lead a healthy happy and not over-strenuous life. 

There is ample evidence to show that the native has a real appreciation of the 
particular virtues of his own island. I spoke to many men who had worked on the 
mainland of New Ireland and in other parts of New Guinea, and they were unanimous 
in their praise of their own gardening lands. Of course, there was more to it than 
recognition of the physical excellence of the soil. They love their native island 
because it is the home of their living kin and the abode of the ancestral ghosts. One 
expatriate who had lived in Samoa for almost twenty years told me that he was now 
happy and contented because he could talk of “‘ things of the past’ with his own 
kinsfolk in his own family settlement. Again, men who have never left the island 
and know nothing of the world beyond are equally enthusiastic about the natural 
features of their island environment. On my frequent journeys through the bush 
I never ceased to wonder at the detailed knowledge of the plant, animal and insect 
life displayed by those who accompanied me. I gathered over one hundred and fifty 
botanical specimens without any attempt to make even a representative collection 
of the plant life, and I was literally swamped with information about the life history 
of each plant and its particular role in the material culture and medico-magical 
practices. As I walked through the bush, there was always keen competition among 
my informants to point out particular features of the landscape which figured in 
their legends and myths. Arguments would frequently arise among themselves as 
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to the details of some point of local history; all of which convinced me beyond 
doubt that here was a people who were bound to their land by a deep and consuming 
interest in everything that grew or lived upon it. 

The island is divided into nine districts ; or perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say that the inhabitants have defined and given separate names to nine different 
parts of the island. These are shown on the map.* The boundaries as between 
one local division and another are defined by reference to natural features of the 
landscape such as caves, large trees, cliffs, outcrops of rock, etc. They are certainly 
not as well defined as the markings on the map may indicate, but there is no confusion 
among the natives as to their exact location and extent. The names given some of 
these districts show that these people, in giving a locality a name, apply much the 
same principles as we do ourselves in naming local areas. For example, Nisinma:li 
means “‘ the teeth/of the/place ” and refers to the steep serrated cliffs which form its 
northern seaward boundary; Uilinma:li means “the side/of the/place,” which 
accurately describes its position in relation to the island as a whole ; Lufunfat means 
“‘a bed/of many/stones ”’ and so truly describes its position on the extreme eastern 
end of the island. 


Occupying these nine districts and cutting across their boundaries are the 
representatives of ten of the thirteen matrilineal totemic clans known to exist in 
the Group. No members of the Tulifa:leng clan, the Firfir clan or the Fa:li clan 
occupy land on Boieng Island. Their clan territories are in Bidt, Lif and Tefa. 
Of the ten clans occupying land in Boieng, there are only six, namely Fasambo, 
Filamat, Eski, Ku, Tasik and Korofi, which are there in any strength. The Pen, 
Wahf and Pulim clans are dying units, and the clan called Tuniman belongs to Bidt, 
although two or three members live in Boieng, where they have no real ownership 
rights. I could not discover any relationship between the totemic origin of the 
various clans and their present clan territories. In fact, the totemic character of 
the descent group, although definite, is of little significance and certainly does not 
provide anything in the nature of a warrant or deed of occupation. 

In theory and, as shown on the sketch map illustrating the disposition of the 
clans, members of the same clan occupy a common strip of territory by virtue of their 
descent from a common ancestress, who originally settled on and occupied the 
territory either by peaceful penetration or by conquest. A more accurate statement 
of the position is that, scattered here and there throughout each area of clan land, 
there are a number of small settlements, occupied by members of neighbouring 
friendly clans. The incursion of such “ foreign ’’ elements into the territory of a 
particular clan is a late development, dating from the establishment of Government 
control and the cessation of hostilities as between clan and clan. With the passage 
of time, this tendency to settle on land belonging by tradition to another clan will 
spread and so further complicate the land ownership situation. It is as well to state 


3See Figure 1. 
“See my “ Warfare Among the Tanga,” Oceania, Vol. V, pp. 253-279. 
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that the existence within the clan lands of these “ foreign” settlements does not . 
mean that such settlers will eventually enter into permanent ownership of the land.® 
Clan lands cannot be transferred, sold or alienated in any way. 


To a certain extent, the tendency to accept a member of a friendly clan as a 
close neighbour is assisted by the rather loose conception which the natives have of 
their clan lands as a whole. Members of the Fasambo clan do not regard themselves 
as having common rights of entry and common gardening rights over all the land 
contained within the boundaries of their clan territory extending over the districts of 
Lufunfat, Buel and Nisinma:li. What they do believe is that as members of a 
certain matambia or local subsection of the Fasambo clan, they have undisputed 
rights to occupy, cultivate, hunt, fish, carry out rites, bury their dead and traverse 
without let or hindrance the territory occupied by their matambia. It is by virtue 
of their membership of this group that they obtain whatever rights they have to 
their clan lands. 

The Tanga do not live in villages. A typical local residential unit consists of a 
man and his wife or wives and children plus his unmarried brothers and/or widowed 
mother. This small group lives in a stockaded settlement in the bush which is 
connected by a narrow path through the thick jungle with another such settlement 
which in turn is likewise connected with perhaps two or three other family settlements. 
The residents of these neighbouring settlements together comprise the matambia. 
In the largest settlement lives the recognized head of the matambia, generally the 
eldest male member of this particular section of the clan who is still capable of taking 
an active part in its ritual life. 

There are, for example, nine matambia in the Fasambo clan, consisting of 
fifty-six men, who are married and act as heads of household family groups, and 
eleven unmarried men. There are also sixty-two women, the wives of 'the fifty-six 
heads of households and one hundred and twenty children up to eighteen years of 
age who, although not members of fun fasambo, are regarded as members of their 
husband’s or their father’s matambia. This group therefore owes its identity, partly 
to the laws of residence® and partly to the laws of kinship. 

It is an important part of the social mechanism because it is through the co- 
operative efforts of the matambia of a clan that almost all clan enterprises of a ritual 
or economic character are carried out. Although, as in the case of the nine matambia 
of fun fasambo, non-clan members outnumber members of the clan by three to one, 
in actual practice the only operative members of the matambia are the fifty-six men 
who are the heads of household family groups and their eleven unmarried male 
kinsmen. 


5 I emphasize this because one such unscrupulous settler represented himself to a visiting 
District Officer as an owner of certain clan lands which were the subject of negotiation with a 
view to purchase by a Chinese trader. He had no real rights whatever. 


* Descent is matrilineal; residence patrilocal. 
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The composition of a rather large matambia of fun fasambo, that of Kospui of 
Nalwanam has been set out in the form of a table’ and the territorial limits of the 
area occupied by this group have been drawn on a map® showing the western end of 
the district of Lufunfat. It will be seen that of the thirty people composing the 
group, only eight belong to fun fasambo. There are two adult males Kalfisak and 
Takisma:li who are not members of the clan but who still live with and form a part 
of this group. These two young men are the adult sons of Sikmari. They were 
brought up in Nalwanam but must soon depart for Polo, where their mother’s brother 
lives. 


Figure 2.—Table showing Composition of the matambia of Kospui of Nalwanam. 























Head of Other Adult Wife or 
Settlement. Household. Males. Wives. Children. 
Nalwanam .. | KOSPUI Wokman Tabil 
Sasain Tinail 
Pabaktaufi 
Kumrai 
SIKMARI Ingumas Bilu 
Sokep 
Lina 
Tintal 
| Kalfisak 
Takisma:li | 
Gom Ks .. | HARIA Futeli 
SIGINBO 
SARAI | Nakakam Tinmatlien 
Balakupkup §.. | DOKASARIS Marisau | Timpuak 
| Kiapnamatansel 
Nosnos Ge .. | LAKAMBAT Saksak 
Koknafa:m. . -- | RANGUNMA:LI Porotfitfil Ulungtaufi 
Kumgoi 
Pansuak 














Immediately to the south and to the north of the Nalwanam matambia there 
are other groups of Fasambo clansmen comprising other matambia. Although they 
visit each other quite frequently and at rather rare intervals meet together as a clan 
to perform certain rites, once a member of a matambia passes beyond the confines 
of his own group territory into that of neighbouring and fellow clansmen, he is in 
the position of a guest, and, although his hosts would not raise any violent objections 
to him spearing a phalanger or collecting a few pieces of wild fruit on his way through, 
he generally refrains from touching anything living or growing outside the boundaries 
of his own group territory. 


7See Figure 2. 
®See Figure 3. 
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So far I have tried to reproduce for the reader the topographical background 
of the island from the native point of view. I have also attempted to project upon 
this background a picture of the kinship situation and the relation between residence 
and locality, the aim being to give the reader an impression in broad outline of the 
system of land tenure. I shall now proceed to examine in somewhat more detail 
the various types of land and the factors governing its value. 




















Figure 3.—Map of Lufunfat District, Boieng Island, showing territory occupied by a single 
matambia of the clan Fasambo. 


Forms oF LAND 
Although every inhabitant of the island speaks of himself as a sigin Boieng tu 
or ‘“‘ true child of Boieng ”’ and thus identifies himself® with the whole of the land 
comprising the island, yet no one regards himself as having common territorial 
rights to the island as a whole. As I have stated above, kinship affiliations and the 
rule of residence, as well as conferring certain rights to certain tracts of land, impose 
certain restrictions upon their use. It is only by a close examination of these rights 


and restrictions that we can arrive at a true understanding of the nature of land 
ownership. 


The relationship existing between a native and his land is not a simple property 
relationship. It varies in accordance with his age, sex, marital status, social status 
and the use to which the land is put. For example, ownership of garden land is 
something quite different to ownership of off-shore fishing rights or ownership of 
burial ground. In each such case, the native owner is in no doubt whatever as to 
his particular ownership rights, complicated and inexplicable as they may appear 
to a foreign observer ignorant of his culture and accustomed to comparatively simple 
forms of land ownership. 


* One of the greatest compliments paid me just prior to my leaving the island was to hear 
amyself described by an old man as a “‘sigin Boieng tu’’. 
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Let us now examine the various forms of land in which natives have an interest, 
taking as our first example the all-important food producing garden land. This 
type of land is of universal significance since everyone, at some stage of his life, owns 
agarden. It is that form of land to which he becomes more intimately attached than 
any other because it is the main source of his food supply. Yet it is not so much the 
soil or actual plot of ground upon which the garden is made which is of value as it is 
the soil plus the crops which have been induced, by natural and supernatural means, 
to grow therein. Indeed, apart from the fact that a certain amount of care is taken 
to select a suitable plot of ground within the confines of the territory of one’s own 
matambia, the actual piece of ground selected for gardening purposes has no particular 
value per se. This is amply demonstrated by the native attitude towards a garden 
from which all crops have been harvested. Once a garden has been formally 
abandoned (tultul), it becomes the common property of members of the subsection 
of the clan who live in that particular district. Any passing kinsman is at liberty 
to gather any edible fruit or vegetable remaining in a ¢ultul, that is, providing that 
roving bands of youths or wild pigs have left anything worth eating. However, 
from the very moment a man begins to clear a block of land until he harvests his 
last basket of yams and stacks it carefully away in the adjoining store-house, he is 
in a particularly close relationship with his garden land. What was formerly just 
a piece of bush land now becomes transmuted into a vehicle of magic. It becomes 
the subject of a ritual procedure of exceeding importance and the owner never 
leaves it, lest some careless kinsman should trespass upon its semi-sacred soil. If 
ever a native desires privacy, and there are few such opportunities during the normal 
routine of native life, he can always be sure of being left undisturbed in a growing 
garden. Yet such a garden is in no sense of the term “ private property.” It is 
not property, according to our interpretation of the word, at all. It is not a negotiable 
asset subject to exchange or purchase. The crops which come from it, however, 
are in the nature of transferable goods, have a market value, and are sold and 
exchanged. It is therefore a misuse of the term “ ownership ’”’ to apply it to the 
relationship between a native and his garden land. Whilst he is cultivating a 
particular plot of land, he is regarded by the community as having exclusive tenure 
of the land. However, since he rarely, if ever, cultivates the same plot of land 
more than once during his life, the period of exclusive tenure is necessarily short 
and therefore no man can ever claim any kind of permanent tenure of garden land. 


The one condition essential to acquiring the right of tenure to garden land is 
membership of the matambia occupying the district in which the garden land is 
situated. The case of Funmatbau of Lufunkomo is a good illustration of the working 
of this principle. By some mischance this man had been appointed kukerai of a 
sub-district owned and occupied by members of the Fasambo clan. He belonged 
to the Tuniman clan and had no right whatever to remain in the sub-district in which 


10 For a full account of gardening, see my ‘‘ The Place of Food in the Social Life of the Tanga,’’ 
Oceania, Vol. XVII, pp. 139-172. 
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he was living when the Government official appointed him. It is true that he was a 
man of forceful character and the son of a very powerful Fasambo chieftain. However, 
these facts, which were not concealed by my informants, did not give him any right 
to settle permanently in the district where he had been brought up. He should 
have gone over to Minma:li where the bulk of the Tuniman people lived and where 
he had indisputable rights to land through his mother’s brother. For a number of 
years he did not attempt to make a garden for himself but depended upon gardens 
selected and worked by his two wives, both Fasambo women. He assisted them in 
making these gardens but had no ownership rights in the crops which they produced. 
A few months before I arrived, he had decided to break with tradition by selecting 
a piece of land for himself as a site for a garden. He felt that being a minor govern- 
ment official, being the son of a once influential Fasambo leader, being married to 
two Fasambo women who had influential relatives, and being the father of a Fasambo 
boy, no violent objection would be taken to his making a garden for himself on 
Fasambo land. He was mistaken. As soon as he began to cut and erect the central 
line of marking stakes he was approached by Pongnauf, the head of the Fasambo 
matamhia within whose lands lay the garden site which he had selected. He was 
told that the matambia objected to his presence in their territory and that he should 
return forthwith to his coastal village of Lufunkomo. Funmatbau did as he was 
told and silently acknowledged the futility of his attempt to break the law. When 
a Government patrol officer visited Tanga shortly afterwards, Funmatbau had many 
stories of alleged injustices to retail but the refusal of his Fasambo relatives to permit 
him to take up gardening land was not among them. 

Beyond the confines of the bamboo stockade surrounding the garden and the 
family settlement, there lies the mok or bush lands, which, although of minor 
importance compared with the palang or garden lands, have a distinct value as a 
source of supply of wild fruits and vegetables and wild birds and animals.4 Tenure 
of such lands, or rather the right to traverse them and to hunt and collect the wild 
animals and fruits which live and grow in the mok, is, in theory, not restricted, with 
respect to any particular section, to members of the matambia occupying that section 
but is the inalienable and common right of all members of the clan of which the 
matambia is a part. In practice, of course, members of a matambia do most of their 
hunting and collecting in the bush lands which surround and separate their own 
household family settlements. However, they often join their neighbouring fellow 
clansmen in large pig trapping expeditions which range over the whole of the territory 
of the clan. The point is that the bush lands of a clan are regarded as common land 
over which any member of the clan may roam and hunt without let or hindrance. 
The very fact that he generally refrains from hunting and collecting in bush lands 
beyond the boundaries of his own matambia lands, unless especially invited to do so 
by his neighbouring clansfolk, may be put down to good manners rather than any 
fear of being regarded as a trespasser. 


11 See my ‘“‘ The Place of Food in the Social Life of the Tanga,’’ Oceania, Vol. XVIII, 
PP. 233-247, for a detailed account of the hunting and collecting practices of these people. 
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Somewhat akin to the uncultivated jungle lands belonging to a clan are their 
fishing grounds. In general practice, all members of a clan have, by tradition, 
unrestricted access to that section of the coast which adjoins their clan district. 
However, it quite often happens that a particular chieftain belonging to a particular 
matambia proclaims a certain area of beach land and its adjoining waters a fa:m. 
In other words, he prohibits the use of the area as a common clan fishing ground.” 
The prohibition is always temporary and is imposed, in most cases, in the general 
interest of all members of the clan. However, it is rather interesting to observe 
that a particular individual has the authority to interfere with community ownership 
rights in this way. Indeed, this power to impose conditions upon the common use 
of beach lands by members of the clan occupying such lands is paralleled by a similar 
right to impose a taboo upon a particular area of bush land belonging to a clan. 
In order to preserve the fruit of a particularly fine grove of Canarium almond trees 
for a special ritual occasion, a chieftain can declare the grove out of bounds to all 
members of the clan until such time as the crop is ready for harvesting by members 
of his own matambia. Therefore, in defining ownership rights in respect of bush 
lands and fishing grounds belonging to a particular clan as common to all members 
of the clan, we must add the proviso that such rights are liable to partial restriction 
when public interest requires it. 


Apart from his interest in bush lands as a secondary source of food supply, a 
native is bound to his clan lands by legendary and mythological associations taking 
the form of such natural features as large limestone caves, peculiar rock formations, 
a fallen meteorite or a huge misshapen tree of a particular species. These character- 
istics of his clan lands give him a title to those lands which cannot be shared with 
any non-member of his clan. The ties which bind him are not as strong as those 
deep spiritual ties which bind the Trobriander or the Australian Aboriginal to his 
clan lands but they are present and have real significance in assessing the nature 
of the Tangan’s attitude towards the land and must be taken into account in any 
attempt to understand the native concept of land ownership. 


Hardly less significant than these mythological and legendary associations 
with particular kinds of land are the ritual associations which give value to certain 
tracts of land. By “ ritual associations’ is meant any links of a ritual character 
connecting a certain group with a certain area of land. For example, land used as 
clan burial land, land set aside as a meeting place for members of the secret society, 
land upon which special clan funeral houses are built or compounds connected with 
certain transition rites are all forms of land which derive their special value from 
their ritual associations. 


12 Op. cit., p, 320, for details of a fa:m and the ritual connected therewith. 


18 Such ties exist in Tanga. Members of a clan occupying a common area of land think of 
themselves as sharing it with a host of beneficent ancestral ghosts. Within the confines of their 
clan territory they wander at will, confident in the ability of their ancestral spirits to guard them 
against the evil ghosts (omba) which lie beyond. A native who falls sick whilst visiting relatives 
outside his own clan territory knows only one cure—a swift and immediate return home. 
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Within the confines of each clan district there is at least one, and sometimes 
more than one, clan cemetery (wl). The limits are marked by distinct signposts 
carrying the lower jaw bones of pigs consumed at the many funeral feasts of those 
buried at the base of the coconut palms which flourish in undisturbed splendour 
within the burial grounds. The fruit of all such trees is taboo, as are the pathways 
which traverse the cemetery. Only close male relatives of the recently interred 
are permitted to pass through. 


Burial within the nul is the exclusive right of members of the matambia within 
whose land it lies. Upon rare occasions, a man or a woman of another matambia 
or even another clan may be permitted to be buried in a cemetery other than his or 
her own. Sa:kot, a widower belonging to Eski clan, was allowed to be buried in a 
nul belonging to Fun Filamat, principally because his wife was a member of that 
clan and had been buried in that mul. His Eski relatives paid a compensatory fee 
in the form of a large boar to the Filamat chieftain of the matambia in whose district 
the nul was situated. In the case of Siasuk, an influential member of a Fasambo 
matambia who died in Buel district, it was decided to bury him in a Fasambo nul at 
Sassa. A large compensatory payment of eleven pigs and seven valuable shell 
discs was demanded and paid by the Buel matambia to the Sassa matambia for the 
privilege of permitting them to bury Siasuk in the Sassa nul. 


Another example of the exception proving the rule was the case of an elderly 
female member of the Filamat clan who died at Ausemagu, a “‘ village ” in territory 
belonging to the Ku clan, and was buried there in a Ku cemetery. Upon hearing 
of her death, her brother sent Kalololmat, his sister’s daughter’s son, to Ausemagu 
to make arrangements for his sister’s body to be brought to his own “ village ”’ for 
burial in her own clan cemetery at Lufunkomo. On arriving at Ausemagu, 
Kalololmat was approached by the elderly widower of the dead woman and several 
of his brothers with a request that she should be buried in the Ku cemetery. Among 
the reasons advanced for such a break with tradition were the fact that she had given 
food to many of their pigs and had been happily married for many years to a Ku 
man. Upon this request being relayed to the woman’s brother by his grand-nephew, 
consent was given on condition that the Filamat clan was not responsible for making 
return gifts for any of the pigs presented by mourners invited to any of the funeral 
ceremonies connected with the burial. 


Land forming the cemetery of a matambia is marked off from ordinary bush 
land by a fence of decorative shrubs and the warning signs referred to above. It is 
generally situated a short distance from the principal family settlement, is avoided 
by travellers through the bush and regarded by all members of the clan as sacred 
ground. I remember on one occasion two elderly members of the Filamat clan 
making a formal protest to a younger kinsman against the holding of dance rehearsals 
too close to a former nul. They told him that the sound of the women’s voices 
desecrated the cemetery and also reminded him that Kinehrlam, one of the most 
famous and influential members of the Filamat clan, was buried in that nul. Their 
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young relative admitted his error, paid the old men compensation in the form of a 
large basket of Canarium almonds, and shifted the locale of his dance party. 


A similar attitude is adopted towards the area of land upon which is erected the 
ful'nga:f-or club house of the Sokapana secret society and wherein meetings of the 
society take place,!* except that “ ownership ”’ of such land is not determined solely 
by membership of a particular descent group. The kumara or ceremonial grounds 
of a secret society are primarily under the control of the local leader of the society 
and may only be used by members of the local clan who are members of the secret 
society. However, members of the society who are not members of the local clan 
also have rights in such land. There are six of these ceremonial grounds in various 
parts of the island, and they represent small areas of land to which men of all clans 
have common rights based on their common membership of a secret association. 
It is the one example known to me of land tenure in which the kinship factor gives 
way to what may be called the “ association ’’ factor or sense of unity arising out of 
membership of a secret society, as the primary proof of title.*5 


Occupying by far the most prominent position in the ritual life are the many 
ceremonies connected with death. I have recorded elsewhere! over forty such rites 
and emphasized the importance of the special funeral house in which many of them 
are celebrated. This is built within a compound, access to which is restricted to 
members of the clan of the person or persons whose death is being commemorated 
and to certain close affinal relatives of the dead. In some cases the ceremonial 
ground is surrounded by a stone wall, in others the house is built on top of a long low 
mound of earth surrounded by a bamboo fence. However, in all cases where areas 
of land are set aside for the celebration of funeral rites, such land acquires a quality 
or value, in relation to the relatives of the dead, which distinguishes it as different 
from ordinary bush or “ village’ land. Through its ritual associations it becomes of 
special interest to a special section of the community, and tenure of such land is of a 
kind which needs to be thoroughly understood by any student of native land 
ownership. 


A final example of a form of land, the value of which is determined by its ritual 
associations, is the special compound (/uk) in which the young son or daughter of a 
chieftain is confined while passing through the ceremony known as dafal.17_ This 
land generally adjoins or forms part of the settlement belonging to the initiate’s 
household family group. It is a rectangular plot surrounded by a border of flowering 


14See my “‘ Sokapana: A Melanesian Secret Society,”’ Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, Vol. LXV, pp. 311-341, for a full description of a meeting of this society. 


15 Although it is true that regardless of clan membership all members of the Sokapana society 
have free access to any of the society’s ceremonial grounds, it is also true that members of the 
society who do not belong to the clan in whose territory the meeting is being held are welcomed 
to the meeting by the local clan leader holding the highest rank in the society. They are in the 
= ion of guests and it could not be maintained that they have equal occupation rights with 
ocal clan members. 


16 See my “ Death in Tanga,” Oceania, Vol. VII, pp. 316-339. 
17 See my “ Dafal,” Journal of the Polynesian Society, Vol. XLV, pp. 83-08. 
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shrubs and occupied by a special dafal house in which the initiate is caged for a 
period of twelve months. Not only the wk itself but all land in the immediate 
vicinity is forbidden territory to everyone but the parents of the initiate and the old 
woman assigned to feed and wash him or her. The rite of dafal is firmly entrenched 
in the present-day culture of these people, and there is a great deal of mythological 
evidence in favour of its antiquity. In several myths emphasis is placed on the 
special character of the compound within which dafal is confined and the dire results 
of trespass upon it. It is an elaborate and expensive rite, of somewhat rare 
occurrence, which provides excellent evidence of the way in which land, normally 
available to members of a matambia, suddenly becomes the exclusive property of 
one man—the initiate’s father. In the sense that he is the sole person with the 
acknowledged right of entry into the compound, it would not perhaps be too far 
from the truth to describe his ownership of the compound as private ownership, 
except that, upon his son or daughter emerging from the ful’n dafal, the land and the 
house reverts to common use. After all, the dominant factor in the ownership 
situation with respect to such land is the rite performed. With the suspension of the 
special ritual conditions surrounding the use of the land goes the special nature of the 
relationship between the land and the person or persons celebrating the rites. 

Our brief review of the various forms of land recognized by the Tanga indicates 
the complexity of the problem of codifying their land laws and at the same time 
emphasizes the necessity of a deep and wide knowledge of their social, religious and 
economic life before the first steps towards solving the problem can be taken. No 
adequate account of the system of land tenure of any native community can be given 
without first carrying out a detailed anthropological analysis of its culture.*® 


TRESPASS AND INHERITANCE 

Although fleeting references to rights of access to land, to boundaries between 
land, and to the laws of inheritance as they relate to land have been made in the 
course of this study, I feel that a somewhat more careful look at these questions may 
help to clarify the principal problem of what is meant by native land ownership. 

With regard to the concept of trespass in relation to land, there is no evidence 
that members of the same clan occupying a common area of land are or can be 
conceived of as intruding unlawfully upon any portion of that land. There is 
evidence, however, of a member of one sub-section of a clan resenting the measures 
taken by a member of another sub-section of the same clan to destroy the boundary 
marks (in this case, a line of coconut palms) which served to separate the respective 
land areas occupied by the two clan sub-sections. His resentment took the form of 
a protest to a special meeting of the chief men of the two sub-sections and a claim for 


18 During my stay on Boieng, I attended a court held by a visiting government official. 
One of the matters in dispute was the ownership of a certain area of land. Even if the official 
had had a good background knowledge of Tangan culture, it would still have taken many long 
hearings and the gathering and comparison of several genealogies before a just decision could 
have been given. He gave his verdict after hearing evidence from two or three people who had 
little or no real claim to the land in question. 
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compensation for the loss of the trees. His protest was upheld and suitable compen- 
sation was paid him by his classificatory brother. At no stage of the dispute, 
however, was there any charge of trespass made nor was there any attempt to prevent 
fellow clansmen from passing freely along the pathways connecting the various 
family settlements lying within the area occupied by the two clan sub-sections. 

There is further evidence that the owner or owners of a garden plot attached toa 
family settlement resent the unauthorized entry into such a plot of any non-member 
of the settlement no matter how close a relative he or she may be. It was explained 
to me that they were not disturbed by the actual trespass on the soil of the garden 
but that they feared that the presence of a stranger might affect the success of the 
magic made over the garden and consequently its expected yield. In this case, the 
property which required protection against trespass was not the land on which the 
garden stood but the potential crops of the garden. 

The concept of trespass as illegal intrusion by a member of one clan upon the 
land of a member of another clan is a recognized concept, and, in the past, the 
penalty for such intrusion was either death or a correspondingly heavy compensatory 
payment. Yet, the question of trespass as between clans is not as simple as the 
previous sentence would indicate. It is or was complicated by the nature of existing 
alliances between the various clans. Ina previous study of inter-clan relationships,}® 
I found (i) that those clans which were hostile always intermarried, while those clans 
which were in alliance never intermarried, (ii) that all the hostile clans were living in 
contiguity, while all of those clans which were allied were geographically separated 
from each other, and (iii) that all those clans which intermarried were living in 
contiguity. These two factors of intermarriage and geographical propinquity did 
and still have a bearing on this matter of inter-clan trespass. 

In view of (ii) above, a man was severely limited in his rights of access to the 
land of a neighbouring clan. If he had affinal relatives in that clan, he could, owing 
to the obligations which were and are acknowledged to exist between such relatives, 
always walk in safety in at least one section of the enemy’s country, i.e. the territory 
of that sub-section from which his sister’s husband or his own wife came. He 
was also limited, to an appreciable degree, in the amount of access he had to the land 
of a clan with whose members he was on terms of friendship. He could not visit 
them on foot without traversing the territory of an intervening hostile clan. Such 
visits were therefore confined to rare and important occasions when the journey was 
made by sea. 

With the coming of effective government control in 1918, the fear of death by 
violence became less and less of a deterrent against trespass, and the presence of an 
intervening hostile clan was no longer a bar to friendly communication between allied 
clans. With an increase in the frequency of visits there arose a new type of land 
tenure. Some of the visitors were invited to settle close to their friends, and in a 
few rare cases the original owners of the land died out and were replaced by new- 


19 See my ‘‘ Warfare Among the Tanga,” Oceania, Vol. V, pp. 254-256. 
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comers from another clan. Although it might be thought that the newcomers could 
reasonably be assumed to have ownership rights in the land upon which they had 
been invited to establish their homes and gardens, an actual case involving a dispute 
as to the ownership of such a tract came to my notice and resulted in the few surviving 
remnants of the clan in whose territory the land lay being admitted to be the true 
owners of the land, even though none of them was then living on it or even owned a 
single coconut palm growing thereon. The occupants of the land in question were 
the chief witnesses for the plaintiff, i.e. the original clan owners, and it was obvious 
that they regarded their tenure of the land to be in the nature of a permissive 
occupancy. They had no right of disposal and never claimed that they had. 


It is an oversimplification of the problem to say, as Herskovits does, that 
“‘ among agricultural people, the concept of private property in land, as such, exists 
but rarely and that what is prized is the exclusive right to benefit from the produce 
raised on a given plot ”’ and that “ primitive folk are concerned with the products 
of the land, not with the land itself.”®° I think I have demonstrated sufficiently 
that, in Tanga, although the usufruct or use to which the soil may be put is an 
important aspect of ownership, it is not the fundamental element in the determination 
of rights. The first question which must be answered before an individual can be 
described as having any permanent and inalienable rights to a piece of landed 
property is: Does he belong to a certain descent group ? 


Even though, through the misfortunes of war, a sub-section of a clan may have 
been driven from its ancestral lands it never loses its title to them. As an illustration 
of this fact and an example of the just methods by which such land claims are settled 
I give details of the case of Tamalilif v. Kiapsel. A short while before government 
control became effective, Kiapsel, the principal chieftain of the Korofi clan, had 
overrun a score of acres of good garden land at Matambekbek belonging to a sub- 
section of the Tasik clan, whose chieftain was a young man named Tamalilif. With 
the establishment of order, these two chieftains became government officials, and it 
was no longer possible for Tamalilif to oust or to try to oust Kiapsel from the ancestral 
lands by force of arms. He had constant verbal arguments, but to noavail. Kiapsel 
was succeeded by his nephew Namnabo and almost immediately an agreement was 
reached between Namnabo and Tamalilif with regard to the disputed property. 
The new Korofi chieftain came to Tamalilif and offered to restore the whole of the 
land belonging to the Tasik clan. The latter said that he did not wish immediately 
to dispossess all of the Korofi families now occupying the conquered strip of Tasik 
territory and would be content if a little more than half of the land were returned 
to his clan. He also pointed out to Namnabo that since the Korofi people had 
cleared and improved the land, it was only just that they should be compensated. 
He therefore proposed to pay Namnabo two cooked pigs and four live pigs in recom- 
pense for the improvements plus a number of coconut palms which had been planted 


20M. J. Herskovits, The Economic Life of Primitive Peoples, pp. 328-329. 
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on the land and several garden plots which had been carved out of the jungle. The 
four live pigs were to be presented to the former occupants of the garden plots. 

All forms of land in Tanga are defined by physical boundaries. The most 
important form of landed property is garden land and closely allied to this is the 
actual “‘ village ” land on which a man and his brothers and their wives and children 
erect their homes and build their dancing square. The one is always attached to 
the other and both forms of land are bounded by a tall bamboo stockade. There 
can be no question as to the exact limits of such landed property. 

With regard to the land of a matambia or clan sub-section, the visible boundaries 
are not as evident as those of the family settlement but they exist and are known to 
all. For the most part they consist of well-defined jungle pathways, sharp coral 
ridges, large trees or certain distinct natural features. Whilst collecting data for a 
sociological map of the island, I tramped along many miles of such boundaries and 
my informants never varied in their description of particular boundary marks. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all boundary marks are those which mark off 
the various territories occupied by the clans. These are man-made walls, constructed 
of coral slabs near the coast and of large dead tree trunks inland. They are known as 
am bing and stretch for miles across the island. The jungle has engulfed most of 
them, but those that remain are tangible evidence of a previous age when it was 
necessary to erect such boundaries in order to defend and define one’s rights to live 
in peace on one’s ancestral lands. 

Another significant feature of land settlement is the practice of giving a name to 
each hamlet or family settlement. This name continues to be attached to the place 
even when it is abandoned. Any map of the island which has been carefully prepared 
normally contains more names of hamlets which are no longer occupied than names 
of existing family settlements. This habit of naming one’s home site or, in other 
words, of giving it linguistic identity, is proof of an attachment to a particular area 
by a particular section of the clan for reasons over and above those of interest in its 
usufruct. I found evidence of a fierce pride in locality. My servant, Bidlik, was 
not only proud of coming from the eastern end of the island ; he was also proud of 
belonging to the Korofi clan which occupies a large part of the easternend. However, 
he was most proud of belonging to the Korofis of Kulau, a small hamlet which housed 
no more than a dozen people. The name Kulau as with any other of the hundred or 
so hamlet names became identified with a particular group of people. In ordinary 
conversation it was used as a synonym for the group. This practice, then, of 
identifying a particular area with a particular group by attaching to the area a 
particular name is a significant aspect of the system of land tenure. 

The normal rule of inheritance of property rights in land is from mother’s brother 
to sister’s son. There are apparent exceptions to this rule, but there can be no 
doubt that there is only one recognized form of inheritance and that is through the 
mother. There is actually no need to document the law relating to the matrilineal 
inheritance of land. The evidence is complete and unequivocal. I shall give 
details of a typical case of this form of inheritance and leave it at that. 
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Kalololmat, a member of the Filamat clan whose territory lies in the western 
end of the island, was born at Waranmaili, a hamiet in the eastern end of the island. 
His father was a member of the Tasik clan. When Kalololmat married, he selected 
as a wife the daughter of his father’s sister who, of course, was a member of fun 
Tasik. Upon the death of his father, he left Waranma:li and settled down at 
Lufunkomo in the western end of the island, where his mother’s brother, Kinehrlam, 
owned several gardens. The latter gave him a partially cleared plot of ground and 
helped him build a house for his wife and his mother. When Kinehrlam died, 
Kalololmat fell heir to his pigs and his gardens. The sister of Kalololmat’s father 
had a son and this man is now living on the very land at Waranma:li which Kalololmat 
left to come to Lufunkomo. 

When a young man leaves home to join the matambia of his maternal uncle, he 
receives a new name and is formally recognized as an adult member of the clan. 
He is either provided with a portion of his uncle’s garden or given the right to make a 
garden for himself within the boundaries of the land occupied by his uncle’s matambia. 
Upon the death of his mother’s brother his need for garden land increases in pro- 
portion to the increase in his ritual obligations, which generally means that he takes 
over responsibility for tending the land of his deceased uncle. An elder brother 
generally acts as the executor of the estate of a deceased younger brother and if 
there are no actual sister’s sons old enough to assist him to tend the garden lands 
of his deceased brother, he holds them in trust until the boys grow up. I have no 
record of a case of a classificatory nephew ever succeeding to the lands of a deceased 
person. I do have evidence of cultivated land passing to a man’s sister’s daughter’s 
son because his own sister’s son had predeceased him. The point is that these 
property rights in land pass always to actual matrilineal relatives. 

With regard to the apparent exceptions to this rule, referred to above, I found 
that in a number of cases where (a) the deceased was a rich and powerful leader 
(b) there existed a strong natural affection between the dead man and his son or sons, 
and (c) the son or sons are separated by sea or by other topographical obstacles 
from the ancestral lands of their mother, thus making communication with their 
fellow clansmen somewhat difficult, there is a tendency for the son or sons of such a 
man to disregard the normal rules of inheritance and to renounce their claim to a 
share in their mother’s brother’s property. Such persons often find themselves 
in the peculiar position of permissive occupants of garden lands once owned and 
cultivated by their powerful parents but now owned and cultivated by their cousins, 
i.e. the sons of their father’s sister or sisters. They never become owners in the real 
sense of the term, having no rights of disposal, in fact, having no rights at all, except 
perhaps those of a favoured guest. In many cases, the presence of such a stranger 
in a district causes ill feeling and many such guests long outstay their welcome. 
However, they generally marry a member of their father’s clan (father’s sister’s 
daughter) and their children, being the rightful heirs to the land of which their father 
is but a permissive occupant, eventually come into possession of their paternal grand- 
father’s lands. The latter had tried to alter the law relating to inheritance and to 
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all intents and purposes had succeeded in doing so but in fact his intentions were not 
realized and with the birth of grandchildren belonging to his own clan, the apparent 
discrepancy was put right. 

I did not encounter many such cases of apparent inheritance through the father 
and only one in which the alleged owner of lands devised to him by his father actually 
claimed that he was the real owner of such lands. If he had established his claim 
he stood to gain a quite substantial reward in the shape of a large number of trade 
goods from the intending lessee, a Chinese planter named Chin Him. To a district 
official who could not possibly have any real knowledge of the kinship situation or of 
the accepted laws of inheritance, the native claimant put up a good case. It was 
undoubtedly true (a) that his dying father had expressed a wish that his son should 
continue to dwell within the district where he was born, (b) that he had acquiesced 
in his father’s dying wishes and had dwelt for forty years within the bounds of his 
father’s clan lands, (c) that he had married his father’s sister’s daughter, and (d) that 
he had two grown sons to whom the land in dispute would descend upon his death. 
Unfortunately for the claimant, an expert witness in the person of a resident 
anthropologist was called and after hearing evidence from the rightful owners of the 
land (his wife’s brothers), the claim was dismissed. 

After examining such concepts as trespass as applied to acts of intrusion both 
within and outside of the intruder’s clan lands, the inalienable character of land, 
the nature of boundaries, the habit of carefully naming family land and the rules of 
inheritance of land, it is evident that the right to use land which includes the right to 
hunt over it, gather fruit from it, cultivate it and dwell upon it is largely conditioned 
by the kinship status of the user, that it is not a right which can be disposed of for 
a price and that it is, of all native rights, that one which is the most jealously guarded. 


THE OWNERSHIP OF TREES 

In common with most other Melanesian people, these natives distinguish 
between ownership of a tract of land and ownership of the trees growing on the land. 
The majority of trees in the jungle are of little or no economic value and are at the 
disposal of any member of the matambia upon whose land they may be growing. 
However, such cultivated trees as the coconut palm, the areca palm, the betel pepper 
vine, the banana and the tobacco plant and such wild trees as the pandanus pine,the 
breadfruit tree, the Canarium almond tree and certain other fruit trees are almost 
invariably owned by individuals. With regard to cultivated trees, the person who 
plants a tree thereby obtains exclusive rights to the products of that tree. In 
addition, he is recognized as having the right to cut it down or dispose of it as he wills. 
Generally speaking, a person confines his tree planting activities to the land of his 
own matambia. There are many cases, however, and these are increasing as the 
communication barriers between one clan and another are being lifted, of fruit 
bearing trees being planted by members of one clan in the soil of another, the former 
being generally though not necessarily related by marriage. It should be noted 
that forma’ permission of the senior members of the matambia within the confines 
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of whose land the planting is to take place, must be obtained before a stranger is 
allowed to plant a tree in such land. It is a further condition of ownership of such 
trees and of the fruit of such trees that the person who plants the tree either tends it 
himself or makes definite arrangements with a relative or a friend to care for the 
growing tree. 

My servant Bidlik once showed me a fine stand of coconut palms in full bearing 
which he had planted as a boy on land owned by his father. Upon the death of his 
mother’s brother, he departed from his father’s house and land and went to live 
among his own clansfolk in the other end of the island. With his departure, the 
coconuts which he had planted were looked after by his father and eventually became 
the property of the latter’s sister’s son. By abandoning them, Bidlik lost all of his 
property rights in them. He admitted that this was so and accepted the situation 
without resentment. It seemed curious to me that a man who was responsible for 
planting and tending for three years a stand of coconuts which was now in full 
bearing should calmly accept the fact that he no longer had any right to the produce 
of the trees and should have to depend on nuts brought from Kulau, a hamlet several 
miles distant from the village in which he was now stationed. 

A case in which an absentee owner managed to preserve his property rights in 
trees planted by him was forcibly brought to my notice by my observing large 
heaps of ripe coconuts about the bases of several palms in a hamlet adjoining that in 
which I lived. On inquiring as to the meaning of these uncollected heaps of nuts, 
I was told that the owner lived a couple of miles inland. He had planted the trees 
many years ago and had never abandoned his rights in them, having made arrange- 
ments with his father and younger brothers to look after them. He was expected 
to arrive soon to harvest his fine crop of nuts and take them back to his inland 
settlement. 

With regard to uncultivated but economically valuable trees such as the 
Canarium almond and the breadfruit, title to these is rarely an individual matter. 
Good specimens of such trees are not plentiful and are generally owned in common 
by a matambia or a local section of a matambia. They are not and cannot ever be 
owned, as cultivated trees are and can be owned, by private individuals belonging 
to a clan other than the clan upon whose land the trees are growing. The harvesting 
of the fruit of such trees is a matter for determination by the principal men of the 
matambia and is always carried out as a group activity. In some cases, such trees as 
the sago palm and the Parinarium laurinum, the former for its leaves, used for 
thatching, and the latter for its seeds, used for caulking, constitute a clan’s main 
source of income. There exists a definite scale of prices for such products which 
varies in accordance with the kinship affiliations of both buyers and sellers and with 
the supply of and demand for the products. 

Judging from the precautions, both natural and supernatural, taken to protect 
trees from pilferers, one would be justified in concluding that the Tanga are a nation 
of thieves. I must say that whilst on the island I never lost a thing as a result of 
theft and I cannot remember any native ever having been charged with stealing or 
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attempting to steal the property of another.”! In the first place, the obvious pre- 
caution was taken of planting fruit trees within the confines of the family settlement 
where they would be protected from the attention of thieves by a high bamboo 
fence and would be under the continuous scrutiny of their owners. It was when 
the available garden land attached to a family settlement became exhausted and the 
family group had to abandon its home site for another and could no longer supervise 
the areca palms or the betel pepper vines growing in the abandoned garden, that it 
became necessary to take supernatural precautions against theft. 

So far as wild fruit trees are concerned, it has always been necessary to take 
certain precautions against theft, the usual method being to erect forked wooden 
stakes (an ulau mala:gi) about five feet high beside all paths leading to or away from 
the reserved tree.22_ These signboards are a warning that the produce of the adjacent 
tree or trees, a specimen of which is generally hung in the fork of the stake, has been 
set apart by the senior members of the matambia that own it for a particular purpose. 
There is no attempt to invest such warning signs with magical force. Indeed, there 
is no need for such measures. Being community owned, such trees are more respected 
than those which are privately owned. 

With regard to the latter, ownership is indicated either by cutting a cross on the 
trunk or by incising thereon some other symbol indicating that the tree is individually 
owned and not just simply part of the jungle.** Such trees are generally near the 
end of their useful life and I gained the impression that the people who owned them 
were not greatly disturbed if thieves occasionally stripped them of their produce. 
The only really effective method of protecting one’s trees is to sing an incantation 
into a wreath of leaves and place the wreath around the trunk of the tree at about 
eye level. These bespelled leaves always carry a conditional curse which most 
thieves do not dare to invoke by attempting to climb the tree around which they are 
entwined. However, some pilferers appear to have no regard for such symbols. 
They pull them down and proceed to strip the tree of its fruit. Such conduct is 
based either on the belief that the thief is in possession of a magical incantation which 
is stronger than the one with which the leaves are impregnated or, in these days, on 
the belief that there is simply no virtue in the alleged magical properties of the leaves. 
The latter belief is put forward by the writer not as a result of a confession of disbelief 
in the powers of magic by youths accused of ignoring taboo signs but as a result of 


*1 This is not quite true. I remember Finfalu, the wife of one of my chief informants, 
Funmatbau, reporting that someone had stolen a large pudding which she had left in a water- 
hole in the reef overnight. FFunmatbau complained bitterly to his neighbours and threatened to 
use his magical storm-producing powers unless the pudding was restored. It never came back, 
and he carried out his threat. 


22 At Kulau there is a particularly fine example of a coconut palm, the fruit of which is 
ritually distributed every year to the female members of the Kulau section of the Korofi clan. 
The tree is known as a kuen tabun or ‘‘ coconut palm/reserved.”” No warning signs have been 
erected in the vicinity of the palm. Infringement of the taboo carries a penalty of one small sow 
to the head of the owning matambia. 

23 T came across a native making two parallel perpendicular cuts in the trunk of an old coconut 
palm one day and on asking him what he was doing, he said: a tep kuen kiang, “ I/am marking 
by cutting/a coconut palm/belonging to me.” 
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the reiterated statements of their elders that the young generation no longer had 
any respect for such signs or fear of such magic. It is quite possible that, in regard 
to this particular matter, it is dangerous to accept the uncorroborated evidence of 
elderly informants with respect to the conduct of youth. The mature adult in all 
societies tends to deplore the untraditional behaviour of the young. 


The following table gives details of the particular leaves used in this form of 
protective magic along with the alleged results of infractions of the taboo. 

As with all magic, the physical character of the vehicle by means of which a 
conditional curse is placed upon an object is of small moment beside the incantation 
sung into the vehicle. There is some slight connection between the species of plant 
used and the consequent penalty for infringement of a sign formed of leaves of that 
particular plant. Contact with the leaves of many of these plants normally gives 
rise to painful skin irritations. However, the really effective part of the magical 
mechanism is the spell. 

Typical of such spells is that used in connection with Ownership Sign No. 3 
in the above table.** The operator takes three or four wisps of kunai grass (fit) 
and plaits them into a wreath of coconut palm leaves which he then places around 
the trunk of the tree which he wishes to protect. He faces the wreath with arms 
folded behind his back, in order to protect them from the consequences of a possible 
misfiring of the magic, and sings these words into the kunai grass : 


pal gn-gntr ! kut gn-gnir ! kut gn-gnir! gn-gnir ! 
Opossum gnaw and chew! Rat gnaw and chew! Rat gnaw and chew! 
pai gn-gnir gn-gnir gn-gnir 
gnaw and chew! Opossum gnaw and chew, gnaw and chew, gnaw and 
gn-gnir na sia:t tuntun. kuning gnir 


chew, gnaw and chew during the whole day. Both of you gnaw and chew 

na balam panambing ! 

during the whole of the night ! 
Waran Kinit: 

Eh!  Sirlong, Baufunmat, Inteprokai, gum tunla: kut 

Hey! Sirlong, Baufunmat, Inteprokai, you three come and make the rat 

gn-gnir na balam sia:t’tuntun ge. gum tulent ek gn-gnir 

gnaw during the whole of this day. You three come and make it chew 

na balam panambing ge. pal gn-gnir, pa:li gn-gnir | 

during the whole of this night. Opossum chew, opossum gnaw, 

pai gn-gnir, pa:lt gnir | 

opossum chew, opossum gnaw! 

I have now concluded my account of the Tangan concept of property in both 
land and trees. It is evident that these people have a clear idea of their rights 
over land in all its forms and over the trees which grow on the land. I have attempted 


24See also my ‘‘ The Avoidance Situation in Tanga,’’ Oceania, Vol. VI, pp. 308-311, for 
example of curse and counter curse connected with Ownership Sign No. 9 in above table. 
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Ownership Signs (gumgum). 

































































biliu wood incor- 
porated in walls of 
guard house. 








Name of 
Vegetation Botanical Penalty for 
No Forming the Name. Other Details. Infringement. 
Sign. 
1 | patma: Piper sp. | A single leaf incor- | Testicles of thief swell 
porated inawreathof | after making contact 
| palm leaves tied | with wreath. 
| around tree. 
2 | go-go. Elatostemma sp. | A creeper entwined | Contact causes sore legs 
| around base of tree. and wasting disease. 
3 | fit. Imperata cylindrica | Wreath of leaves placed | Contact with wreath 
sp. around trunk of tree. causes painful swellings 
of fingers. 
4 | gnos: gnar. ? | A single perfumed leaf | Contact causes shortness 
| tied around treetrunk.| of breath. 
5 | kut ? | Wreath oof leaves | Gnawing abdominal 
placed around trunk | pains. 
| of tree. 
6 | suak. Bambusa gen. | Piece of bamboo tied | Low back pains. 
to a tree. 
7 | kuskus : kusput. | ? | Attached to tree in the | Abdominal pains. 
| form of a wreath. | 
8 | tau. Meliacee gen. | Attached to tree in the | Painful swelling of the 
| form of a wreath. | knees. 
9 | kavame. Urticacee gen. Leaves plaited and tied | Groin of thief swells 
around tree. after making contact 
with leaves. 
10 | kunkun : au | Terminalia sp. | Leaves plaited and tied | Causes blindness in thief 
bau. around tree. after making contact 
with leaves. 

11 | fi rokai. Colocasia esculenta.| A single (wild taro) | Contact causes swellings 
leaf is hung about the in the mouth of the 

.| trunk of the tree. thief. 

12 | his. ? Sharpened stakes of kis | A wound from the stake 
wood erected near which will not heal. 
tree. 

13 | suse. ? Sharpened stakes of | A wound from the stake 
suse wood incor- which will not heal. 
porated in walls of 
guard house. 

14 | bdiltu. - ? Sharpened stakes of | A wound from the stake 


which will not heal. 
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to codify these beliefs both as a guide to the administrative official concerned with 
their practical application and as an experiment in sociological analysis for the benefit 
of the student of Melanesian land tenure. 


CONCLUSION 

This is the last of a series of studies of the economy of the Tanga. It is not 
suggested that the evidence produced in these studies provides a complete solution 
to the problem of how they use their resources to satisfy their wants. The author 
merely claims that he has laid bare certain significant facts which have a special 
bearing upon the problem and which should enable a student of comparative 
economics to test a number of basic assumptions. 

Before proceeding to examine some of these facts and their possible economic 
relevance, it may be wise, at this point in our essay, to discuss the nature of economics. 
There was a time when I believed that the word “ science,” in the sense of a systematic 
and formulated body of empirical knowledge, could be justifiably applied to the 
study of social phenomena and in particular to the study of economic phenomena. 
I believed that eventually it would be possible to draft a number of economic laws 
which would be universally applicable to any human situation either past, present 
or future. I believed that one day it would be possible to place a statistical value 
upon each and every human action or piece of behaviour having to do with the 
satisfaction of economic wants and so establish beyond doubt the economic shape 
of things to come. 

I now prefer to think of economics as a social discipline rather than a social 
“science.” To me it is or can become a systematic and formulated body of know- 
ledge. It is not and cannot become a systematic and formulated body of experi- 
mental knowledge. The history of economic doctrine reveals without a shadow of 
a doubt that the nature of each economic theory put forward in the past was 
historically determined and had relevance only whilst the social conditions upon which 
it was based existed. In the words of Dr. W. Stark, “‘ nothing could be more natural 
than that the votaries of the modern doctrine should be firmly convinced of its truth 
and value. But so were the Mercantilists and the Physiocrats with regard to theories 
which are now abandoned and despised. Nothing human endures for ever ; 
economics is a science of society and must change with the changes thereof. All 
generations have indulged in the illusion that’ their views and wishes were the per- 
fection of reason, and all have been confounded by time.”?5 

Let us now return to our facts. Here again it is necessary to issue a 
terminological warning against a possible misinterpretation of the word “ facts.” 
Observations of social behaviour can be no more objective than observations of 
individual behaviour. The observer in both cases is dealing with the actions of 
human beings and being one himself inevitably interprets their behaviour in the light 
of his own knowledge and experience. So long as the reader understands that when 


28W. Stark, The History of Economics in its Relation to Social Deveiopment, Kegan Paul, 
Trench T. & Co., London, 1944, p. 4. 
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we talk of ‘‘ economic facts ”’ we mean no more than our interpretations of certain 
economic behaviour, then there need be no confusion as to the kind of conclusions 
to be drawn from such material. 

Mr. Colin Clark may “ deplore the continued preference of the English university 
economists for economics as a study based upon speculations and theoretical 
reasonings rather than as a science based on the collection and examination of the 
actual facts of the economic world,?* but if he believes, as he appears to do, that 
these facts are comparable with the facts of physical science then he is surely deluding 
himself. Professor Hayek has put it so well that I cannot refrain from quoting him 
at some length. He says that “ what we call ‘ social facts ’ are no more facts in the 
specific sense in which this term is used in the physical sciences than are individual 
actions or their objects ; that these so-called ‘ facts’ are rather precisely the same 
kind of mental models constructed by us from elements which we find in our own 
minds as those which we construct in the theoretical social sciences . . . the belief 
that social phenomena are ever given to us as the facts of nature are given to us (is 
untenable). They are accessible to us only because we can understand what other 
people tell us and can be understood only by interpreting other people’s intentions 
and plans. They are not physical facts but the elements from which we reproduce 
them are always familiar categories of our own mind.’’2? 

In the light then of the view that modern economic doctrine is wholly valid 
only in so far as it refers to twentieth century industrial society and that so-called 
economic facts are in no sense of the term specific and unalterable truths let us now 
examine a variety of these facts as they relate to the economic behaviour of the 
Tanga and attempt to discover how they resemble or differ from comparable facts 
of economic life among ourselves. 

Property is an institution which is common to both cultures. It plays an 
important role in the satisfaction of wants in either and lends itself admirably to 
comparative analysis. I therefore propose to view the whole problem of the economic 
situation in Tanga in the light of the property concept. The essential elements 
of the concept have already been discussed in the course of recording such production- 
for-use activities as gardening, fishing, pig raising, hunting, canoe manufacture and 
house building. The concept has also been examined in detail in my analysis of the 
system of land tenure. Rather than indulge in a fruitless re-examination of its 
essential elements, I now propose to set forth a series of statements®® by a modern 
economist concerning the institution. To each statement I shall add a comment 
regarding the situation in Tanga. In this way, it is hoped to reveal how the institu- 
tion, as we know it, differs from or resembles that of a modern Melanesian community. 

In defining the structure of property rights, Professor Dixon says that “‘ the 
sanction of property rights by the group resides in custom and law. . . in the absence 


26 Colin Clark, The Conditions of Economic Progress, Macmillan, London, 1951, Preface. 
27 F. A. Hayek, Individualism and Economic Order, Chicago U.P., Chicago, 1948, pp. 67, 75. 


#8 In the form of quotations from Professor R. A. Dixon’s Economic Institutions and Cultural 
Change, N.Y., 1941. 
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of property rights, the possession of the economic surplus would be a mere matter of 
physical force.’’*® As it happens, this statement is valid with respect to Tanga. 
The legal position of the owner is not shrouded in any doubt. However, I can 
envisage a situation in certain simple, non-literate communities in which, in the 
absence of legal rights to property, possession of the economic surplus would not 
necessarily be a matter of physical force. It might well be and more probably would 
be a matter of the alleged exercise, by the “‘ owners,” of supernatural powers. 

“ Exclusive control is the essential element of property rights conferred upon 
the owner by social sanction. . . the right to dispose of property is considered to be a 
corollary of the right to acquire property.’ In other words, an owner, be he an 
individual or a group, has sole rights to the goods or services owned. This is so in 
Tanga as it is in Western civilization. In all property relationships there is always 
present an element of control. I can think of nothing either in the nature of natural 
resources or desired wealth which does not fall within the possessive influence of 
either an individual or a group of individuals. There is no such thing as uncontrolled 
ownership in common of either land or its products or of any man-made wealth. 

In the case of individual ownership, freedom of property use depends upon 
the prior satisfaction of kinship obligations. An owner of a herd of pigs has exclusive 
control over his herd and, in theory, can dispose of them as he wishes. In practice, 
however, the obligations of kinship are so wide and so heavy in this community that 
every pig he owns is assigned, long before it reaches maturity, either as a return 
present in satisfaction of a family debt or as a gift in evidence of the high prestige 
of its owner’s clan. In our civilization, the restraint upon the use of individual 
wealth bears no relationship to the kinship ties of the owner.*! So long as the 
individual owner uses his wealth in such a manner as not to decrease the utility of 
similar wealth to others he is accorded absolute freedom in the use of his property. 

One of the principal relationships involved in the institution of property is the 
relationship between man and man. This is known as contract and two of the most 
common and yet different types of contracts are wages and leases. Many other 
forms of property right grow out of the relationship of man to man. Patents and 
copyrights are two excellent examples.* In Tanga, this type of property right is 
rare but it does exist. Labour contracts are definitely entered into between a 
chieftain. and a canoe builder or a house carver. I have actually seen a band of 
youths being lined up and paid off after performing an assigned task to the satis- 
faction of the employing chieftain. An accounting device in the form of a palm leaf 
abacus was used to ensure that no more men were paid for the job than originally 
contracted to perform it. It must be remembered, however, that, generally speaking, 
control of labour is not enforced in Tanga by contract. One man or a group of men 


29 Op. cit., p. 51. 
Op. cit., p. 53- 


31 Except in the case of his death when the laws of inheritance require that provision shall 
be made for his immediate family. 


2 Op. cit., p. 63. 
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will assist another man or another group not as employees under contract to an 
employer but as kinsmen who are obliged by sentiments, which extend even beyond 
the present world into that of their ancestors, to co-operate with their fellow kinsmen. 
All workers do receive some recompense in the form of gifts of food or even valuable 
shell ornaments but I hesitate to call these “‘ wages.” 

If we define the other form of contract, i.e. the lease, as the transfer of all or part 
of one’s property rights in material wealth to another for a limited time and for a 
consideration, then there is no such property relationship existent in Tanga. A 
possible exception may be the hiring out for profit of the large pig net used in the 
hunting of wild pigs. The non-existence of the “lease” concept in the native 
economy is important seeing that the Administration’s method of alienating native 
land is by “ leasing’ it to white occupiers. One wonders whether all Melanesians 
understand exactly what is meant by a “ lease ”’ seeing that it is a concept foreign 
to their economic system ! 

With regard to other forms of property right arising out of man’s relation to 
man, that which is known as “ copyright ” among us has an almost exact counterpart 
in Tanga. The composer of a particular dance or the owner of a “ foreign ”’ dance 
routine is acknowledged as having exclusive rights in the routine and its accompanying 
music. He and he alone has the right to teach the dance to a group and he is paid a 
handsome fee by the organizer of the ceremony at which the dance is publicly per- 
formed. This fee covers not only the costs of tuition but includes a performing 
rights fee which is levied and gladly paid upon every occasion that the particular 
dance is performed. I have no evidence as to when an owner’s copyright in a dance 
expires, but from the fact that there are many dance routines which are not subject 
to the payment of performing fees, I would say that when the dancing master cum 
composer has exhausted all possible avenues for the performance of his composition, 
it then becomes public property and may be freely performed by all without charge. 
Another example of a property right of this type is the sorcerer’s spell or almost any 
magical incantation. Such incorporeal pieces of property are among a man’s most 
valuable possessions. They are individually owned and jealously guarded and arise 
directly out of a man’s relation to other men both living and dead. 

A third type of relationship involved in the institution of property, as we know 
it in Western civilization, is the relationship between man and his cultural pattern. 
The “ vested interest ”’ and “ goodwill ’’ are both examples of property rights which 
depend for their economic value upon the maintenance of the status quo. There are 
no property rights of this character in Tanga. Of course, wealthy chieftains of 
certain clans could be said to have a “‘ vested interest” in the maintenance of the 
political status guo, since much of their wealth and influence as clan leaders depends 
upon the social and economic stability of the island. However, I have no evidence 
of any overt value being placed on such vested interests or even of any recognition 
by these people of the existence of such a property right. As for “ goodwill,” the 
existence of such a concept depends upon the existence of a group of people known as 
“customers.” The market in Melanesia is not a highly organized institution. There 
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is little or no opportunity for the display of preference in economic dealings and 
therefore the concept of “ goodwill’ is non-existent or almost so. Perhaps one 
could say that a successful weather magician who, like most successful dealers in 
magic, plies his trade for profit and gradually acquires a reputation in excess of those 
of other weather magicians, possesses ‘‘ good will.” He certainly charges more for 
his services and his reputation or “ goodwill” always passes, along with his magic, 
to his heir. 

The great difference between the concept of property as we know it and as it 
exists in Tanga is that, in Tanga, property consists, in its essentials, of land, animals 
and the products of man’s labours. It comprises all those material things which 
directly contribute to his happiness. In- our “‘ commercial” world, property now 
finds its chief expression through the “ price system ”’ and the market. Among us, 
a man of property may possess almost nothing in the way of material wealth and yet 
as a major shareholder in a corporation he may control vast resources. 

Again there is a marked difference in the use of wealth by individuals of the two 
cultures. In Tanga, the chief object in amassing gardens, pigs, shell valuables, 
areca nut and tobacco is to give them away or rather exchange them if not for other 
similar commodities then for implied promises to pay in terms of other similar 
commodities. The profit motive does not enter into these exchange activities. 
Undoubtedly wealth confers social prestige in Melanesia, but only if it is circulated. 
Such a use of wealth is not generally found in Western civilization. Here there is a 
tendency to confuse the power to control wealth, perhaps in the form of bank credit, 
with the actual use of property to satisfy one’s desire for happiness. 


The various forms of control over wealth are a good indication of the various 
types of property. ‘‘ Individual property rights are those exercised by an individual,” 
whilst “ group property includes all forms where the right of exclusive control is 
exercised by more than one person.’ There is no question as to the existence of 
individual property rights in Tanga. We have shown that a gardener, in so far as 
the plot which he is cultivating is concerned, is an individual owner. We have also 
shown that he or she who raises pigs has exclusive and personal control over the 
animals so raised. In fact, it is a common concept. Likewise the idea of “‘ group ” 
ownership is widespread in Melanesia. However, it is necessary to point out, that 
owing to the peculiar authority wielded by chiefs in Tanga and also because of the 
obligations of kinship, all individuals within a group do not have equal rights of use 
of “‘ group property.” Chiefs often exercise their rights to limit the use of property, 
normally free to all members of the group, on the score of “ public interest.” Such 
powers are never exercised in their own interest, as indeed they were in Polynesia. 


From the point of view of a lawyer, property falls naturally into real property 
and personal property, the former consisting of land and all that grows or lies therein 
or is built thereon and the latter of all other forms of wealth, both tangible and 
intangible. In the one case, rights of ownership are determined by “ title,” whilst 


%3 Op. cit., p. 71. 
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in the other, to possess is to own. As we have shown, the ownership of real property 
in Tanga is not dependent on the owner proving legal title to a plot of land or a house 
or a grove of palms. Whatever property rights he possesses over his garden and/or 
its crops are secured to him (a) by reason of his membership of a certain descent group, 
and (0) by his actual use of the land. In contrast to a land owner in our civilization 
he cannot exercise any control over “‘ real”’ property in absentia. He cannot rent 
or lease land or give land away to another. His relationship to land is that of a 
“tenant ” rather than an owner, although as I have pointed out, when in possession, 
his rights over his land are absolute. With regard to personal property both tangible 
and intangible, I can see no essential difference between our attitude towards such 
forms of property and that of the Tanga. All personal wealth is held on terms of 
absolute ownership. With regard to items of food and the more perishable and less 
valuable items of personal wealth such as small tools and similar artifacts, the only 
limiting factor in the ownership of such goods is the operation of the kinship laws of 
reciprocal gift giving. For example, I suppose a native could refuse to give his 
brother’s wife a share of his fishing catch, but in practice he would never do so. I 
never once saw such a request refused, and I witnessed scores of such requests. I 
was surprised and often dismayed and nonplussed by the apparently hopeless position 
of the owner of goods who was asked to part with them by a seemingly endless 
variety of relatives. There can be no doubt that the existence of such a custom does 
seriously affect the nature of personal property rights in Melanesia. 


Purely as a matter of record and to conclude our remarks on the structure of 
property, I would say that there are no forms of property in Tanga “ that afford their 
owner a return independent of his use of them.’ All holders of property in the 
Group enjoy the fruits of their wealth in direct proportion to their use of it. 


Let us now turn our attention to a comparison of the function of property as an 
institution in our society andin Tanga. It has been said that “ the primary function 
of property is to bring the resources of a region and the energies of its inhabitants 
into relationships that maximize the production and enjoyment of wealth ’’% ; 
and in this connection, it is claimed that the existence of the property concept is an 
incentive to man to produce, in fact, that without the stimulus of property ownership 
there would be little or no creative effort. Without arguing for or against the 
validity of this point of view in relation to our own society, I claim that it has little 
or no relevance in respect of Tangan society. There are so many other social stimuli 
which act upon and force the Tangan to produce and enjoy wealth that the thought 
of acquiring property just for the sake of acquiring it hardly enters into any of his 
economic actions. He is induced to rear pigs, plant gardens, build large structures, 
manufacture canoes not because any of these things are likely to have a market value 
but because they are all means to the satisfaction of spiritual and cultural ends. 


OD. cit., p. 77. 
35 Op. cit., p. 78. 
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One of the assumptions of the economist who defends the concept of private 
ownership is “‘ that the welfare of the group is always a simple summation of the 
welfare of all individuals in the group ’’** from which it follows that the more each 
individual in a group produces, the more the group will prosper. Such a doctrine 
has no relevance with regard to the productive economy of Tanga. If the welfare 
of the group had to depend on the total of all the individual efforts of its several 
members, I have no doubt that the culture would soon collapse. Melanesian economy 
on the productive side is essentially a collective economy. I have strongly stressed 


the function of the chiefs as industrial organizers and I have shown in detail the ~ 


nature of collective effort in gardening, fishing, house-building and canoe manufacture. 
A small amount of the total wealth produced results from the lone efforts of 
individuals, but by far the major part of everything produced in Tanga is the result 
of good teamwork by a group. 

We call the flow of wealth into a community, represented by the goods and 
services it produces, the “income” of a community. A basic difference between 
the income of a people like the Tanga and the income of a people like the English is 
that in the case of the latter it is received in the form of ‘‘ money,’’’’ whilst in the 
case of the former, recompense for productive effort is received in the form of actual 
goods and services. Another important difference is that a considerable part of the 
income of the English people is received as payments for the use of property, in the 
form of “interest ” and “‘ rent.” There are no such types of income in Tanga. All 
income in Tanga is income from either personal exertion or personal “ rank.” With 
regard to the latter a high ranking chieftain is the recipient of a constant flow of 
goods and services, some of which are outright gifts but the vast majority of which 
are repayable on a very carefully measured quid pro quo basis. 

There can be no question that the ability to control property, to acquire and 
distribute wealth raises the social position of a person in Tangan society. It goes 
without saying that it does so in our own society. It is one of the functions of 
property which is common to both cultures. Here again, however, there is a 
difference. Among us, a man of wealth acquires social status as an individual, 
whilst in Melanesia the wealthy man is always a person of authority and a man of 
rank, and any enhancement of his social status brought about by his control over 
property redounds not so much to him as an individual but to him as the repre- 
sentative of a local or kinship group. 

Thrift and the idea of accumulating property for future use are often spoken of 
as concepts unknown to the Melanesian. At the same time, such concepts are 


3¢ Op. cit., p. 84. 


37 Professor Herskovits (Economic Anthropology, p. 254) on the basis of a brief mention made 
in my “ Report on Field Work in Tanga,”’ Oceania, Vol. IV, pp. 290-309 to the distinctive shell 
currency of Tanga called fat, suggests that it is perfectly proper to call such tokens of value 
“money.” A detailed consideration of fat was made by me in an article entitled ‘‘ The Social 
Significance of Am Fat Among the Tanga of New Ireland,’’ Journal of the Polynesian Society, 
Vol. XLIV, pp. 97-111, and I am still of the opinion that these shell tokens, although having 
many of the characteristics of those metal and paper tokens known to us as “‘ money ”’ are not 
equivalent to the latter. 
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regarded as characteristic of our own culture. One of the primary functions of 
property is to enable an individual to protect himself against the hazards of life by 
accumulating a surplus beyond his immediate needs. We find almost exactly the 
same ideas with regard to the future use of property among the Tanga. This is 
particularly evident in the utilization of garden crops and the breeding of pigs. 
The future ritual requirements of the group are always very carefully estimated before 
the commencement of planting and surplus crops are stored until needed. Likewise 
pigs are bred and tended in preparation for future exchange or consumption. 
Restrictive taboos are often imposed in order to reinforce the laws of thrift. There 
is nothing haphazard about the Melanesian’s use of his property. He understands 
thoroughly the security value of saving for the future, but with him it is generally 
always a foreseeable future. 

Now that we have concluded our comparative analysis of the economy of the 
Tanga through the institution of property, it should be evident that the principal 
influence affecting all parts of that economy is the kinship situation. It is the one 
all-pervading influence of native life, and one simply cannot begin to understand any 
aspect of a culture, including its economy, without taking it into consideration. 

No doubt it is difficult for a student of economics in search of evidence, of 
economic behaviour to discover such evidence in many of the ethnographic mono- 
graphs now available. Professor Herskovits has remarked upon this and has 
appealed to anthropologists ‘“‘to divest themselves of a sociological bias when 
studying economic phenomena . . . the economic phases of primitive life must be 
considered as constituting a body of data dealing with an autonomous aspect of 
culture.”** I sympathize with the difficulties of the student of comparative 
economics and I would also like to be able to join Professor Herskovits in his appeal 
but I fear that it is just not possible to render an account of the economy 
of a Melanesian people without ‘“ giving a complete account of all the interrelations 
between the economic system and the other aspects of social life.’”*® In fact, I 
doubt whether it is possible to describe, with complete understanding, the economy 
of any people without giving consideration to all other aspects of their culture. In 
describing our own economy, we take such background knowledge for granted. 
The anthropologist, in describing the economic life of a particular group of people, 
cannot take such knowledge for granted. In these studies J have not taken it for 
granted, although I have not by any means provided the reader with a complete 
picture of Tangan society. 

What I do hope I have provided him with is proof that economic activity has 
no meaning divorced from a particular social background and that in order to 
understand the former it is essential to study the latter. 

F. L. S. Bett. 


38M. J. Herskovits, The Economic Life of Primitive Peoples, p. 465. 
3° Tdid. 





LOCAL GROUPING IN MELANESIA 


By H. Ian HocsBIn AND CAMILLA H. WEDGWooD 


(Continued from Vol. XXIII, No. 4) 


PARISH MEMBERSHIP 

A parish is a local group which is distinguished by political unity and the 
occupation and overlordship of a defined territory. Every parish, whether mono- 
carpellary, multicarpellary, or non-carpellary; has a continuity which is independent 
of the individual persons who are at any one time members. It is, indeed, immortal 
in the same sense that a clan or a lineage is immortal. But membership of the 
parish, unlike membership of a clan, is not permanent ; for the parish as an effective 
local group is composed of those living and cultivating gardens within the parish- 
territory. In a sense, nevertheless, a person never ceases to be a member of the 
parish into which he or she was born. If a woman lives away from her parish- 
territory, as she does in many societies after marriage, and fails to cultivate land there, 
her membership of that parish is non-effective, yet it does not cease. She can return 
to the territory and again take up all the priv‘leges and responsibilities of a parish 
member. A man also may leave his parish-territory for several years—he may even 
marry a woman of another phyle and live among her people—but should he or his 
heir return to the territory of the parish to which he belongs by birth, his right to 
live and cultivate land there and to exercise all the privileges of a parish-member 
would not be questioned. The right to settle and cultivate land in any parish- 
territory is dependent upon kinship ties. It is the continued existence of such ties 
which prevents anyone who belongs to a parish by birth from ever ceasing to be a 
member even when he or she does not live within its territory. Such a person 
remains a member, but an absentee member, ineffective as regards the daily life of 
the parish. Thus, whereas the composition of a clan is affected only by birth and 
death (if we except the social fiction of adoption) and is therefore constant as regards 
its membership, the effective membership of a parish fluctuates with other changes 
in the lives of individuals, changes which are usually, but not always, socially 
determined. The frequency with which these changes take place necessarily affects 
the degree of variability in the composition of the parish. The distinction is not 
between closed and open parishes (using these terms in their technical sense), for, 
indeed, no parish which is not endogamous can truly be said to form a closed group.*® 


6¢ By definition a closed group is one in which membership is determined by birth and is 
therefore constant. 
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Parishes which are not endogamous can no more be closed groups than an extended 
family can be a closed group, for they may include some persons who have come 
as a result of marriage. A distinction can be usefully made, however, between 
parishes of which membership is by choice (though, as we shall indicate, the choice 
is never wholly free) and those of which membership is determined by rule. 

If the effective membership of a parish is analysed, it is found that the members 
fall into at least two classes : those who are living in the parish-territory by right of 
birth, and those who are living there by right of marriage. 

(1) Birth-members. A birth-member is one whose right to reside and garden 
in the parish-territory is determined by descent ; it may be descent from the father 
and his male forbears (patrilineal descent), or it may be through the father from any 
of his forbears traced through males and females indifferently (patrilateral descent) ; 
or, similarly, it may be through the mother and her female forbears (matrilineal 
descent), or through the mother and any of her forbears (matrilateral descent) ; 
or, as in the case of the To’ambaita, it may be both patrilateral and matrilateral. 
Not all birth-members of a parish, as has been mentioned, remain effective members. 
Whether they do so or not may be a matter of choice, or it may be determined by rule. 
Thus, under either form of virilocal residence, a woman who marries a man of a 
parish other than her own must necessarily reside away from her own parish-territory. 
This geographical removal inevitably makes her birth-membership of that parish 
non-effective. In the event of divorce or, in some places, of her husband’s death 
she may return to the parish-territory and so become once more an effective birth- 
member. Similarly, if there is a rule of uxorilocal residence, a man may have to 
leave his own parish-territory to live in that of his wife and so may become a non- 
effective birth-member of his parish.* 

In those societies which have no fixed rule as to where a married couple shall 
live, the choice of domicile and effective parish-membership is not wholly free: it 
rests between the territories of those parishes in which the husband, or perhaps the 
wife, can at will exercise rights of birth-membership. (As among the Siwai, such 
rights are not necessarily transmitted unilineally, even though the kinship structure 
is of unilinear segmentary groups). 

We can then differentiate between three kinds of birth-membership: effective 
birth-membership exercised by those who are living in the territory of a parish to 
which by descent they belong; absentee-membership retained by one who is for 
any reason living away from the territory of a parish of which he or she was previously 
an effective birth-member ; and potential birth-membership. If a man or woman 
has birth-membership rights in two or more parishes, has settled in the territory of 
one of them (and thereby become an effective birth-member of it), and has not 
taken up birth-membership rights in the others, then he or she remains a potential 
birth-member of these. Should a man wish to change his domicile he can do so 


87 In this context it is interesting to note that in those parts of New Ireland where marriage 
is uxorilocal a man is buried in the territory of his own birth-parish, not in that of the i 
where he has been living with his wife (H. Powdermaker, op. cit., p. 34). 
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and thus become an effective birth-member of a parish of which he was previously 
only a potential birth-member.** 

(2) Affinal-members. If a man marries a woman belonging to a parish other 
than his own and takes her to live in the territory of his parish, she becomes thereby 
an affinal-member of her husband’s parish. Under the rule of uxorilocal marriage 
a man may similarly become an affinal-member of his wife’s parish. In mono- 
carpellary parishes where either avunculo-virilocal marriage is the rule (as in the 
Trobriand Islands) or where patri-virilocal marriage is the rule (as in south-west 
Malekula) every married woman is inevitably a member of two parishes. She is an 
absentee-member of her own clan-parish and an effective affinal-member of her 
husband’s clan parish. She probably remains an absentee-member of her own parish 
throughout the rest of her life, for until she is an ageing woman the death of her 
husband or divorce is almost always followed by remarriage, which can never be 
with a member of her own birth-parish. The effective membership of a mono- 
carpellary parish therefore includes adult women, all of whom are affinal-members, 
and adult men, all of whom are birth-members. 

In societies having multicarpellary parishes most of the marriages take place 
between members of the same parish, and most people, both men and women, 
remain effective birth-members of their parish throughout life. Under virilocal 
residence a woman probably leaves that part of the parish-territory in which she has 
lived hitherto and goes to that part where her husband’s parents live; yet she 
remains within the parish-territory, a member of the same parish group in which she 
has spent her childhood. The number of affinal-members in most multicarpellary 
parishes is relatively small. This appears to be true also of most non-carpellary 
parishes. 

Whether affinal-membership of a parish is retained after the death of the 
marriage partner through whom it was established varies from place to place. It 
depends primarily upon the conception of the nature of a marriage contract and the 
rules or customs governing the remarriage of widowed or divorced persons. Where 
uxorilocal residence is the rule it seems that a man on the death of his wife returns 
to his birth-parish, and his affinal-membership of his wife’s parish lapses. 


68 Theoretically a woman, too, could do the same ; but since in native society an adult woman 
is normally married, and since land-rights are exercised predominantly by men, men rather than 
women determine the choice of domicile where such choice exists. 

Where a man has rights of birth-membership in more than one parish, there is generally a 
socially-determined bias in favour of one of them, so that, in fact, most men settle in the parish- 
territory of their father or of their mother as the case may be. Only when there is some special 
reason do they not do so. 

In some places which have parish-bound clans it is apparently possible in certain circum- 
stances for a man to claim birth-membership of a pee through his mother as well as through 
his father. The basis of the claim is land rights. In Manam Island a man of rank had inherited 
land rights from his mother in the territory of her birth-parish. He had married two women; 
for one he built a house and cleared gardens in the territory of his father’s parish ; for the other 
he built a house and cleared gardens in the territory of his mother’s parish (the territories were 
adjacent). His children by the former wife were regarded as birth-members of the parish to 
which their clan belonged ; the children of the latter wife spent most of their time in the parish- 
territory where they lived and played with the children of that parish. The true test as to where 
their birth-membership lay probably appeared when the time came for the sons to be initiated. 
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Where patri-virilocal or avunculo-virilocal residence is the rule, the position 
of a widow is less simple. In some places the marriage contract, if it is sealed by 
handing over the bride price, gives to the lineage or cognatic group of the husband 
an absolute right to the services of the woman for the duration of her life. The death 
of the husband does not cancel the contract ; if she is of child-bearing age she is 
taken by one of his heirs ; if she is elderly she continues to live with his kinsfolk. 
This remarriage of the widow by one of the heirs may take one of two forms. The 
heir may claim the widow as his right and can waive that right if he wishes, but, 
even after he has done so, should she marry again then the new husband has to give 
the bride price to the heir. The other form is that the heir is under an obligation 
to provide for the widow and, by marrying her himself or giving her in marriage to 
some other man of her dead husband’s kinship group, to re-establish her position 
among her husband’s kinsfolk and hence in her husband’s parish. The same concept 
of the marriage contract underlies both forms: that the contract establishes a 
permanent relation between a woman and her husband’s kinship group. This 

‘relation can only be destroyed by the cancelling of the contract, and this is done by 

the return of the bride price either at the hands of her own kinsfolk, as in the case of 
divorce, or at the hands of another man, as when the heir, not wishing to marry her 
himself, permits her to marry someone of another kinship group. If therefore a 
husband and wife are of different parishes, the wife is an affinal-member of her 
husband’s parish and normally remains so for the rest of her life. In such places 
every normal adult woman is permanently an affinal-member of her husband's 
parish and therefore permanently an absentee-member of her own birth-parish.** 


In other places the marriage contract is conceived differently. Although it 
affects the kinship groups of the man and the woman concerned, the bond is inter- 
preted as uniting only these two persons in any permanent relationship, not as 
binding the woman for ever in the position of consort to her husband’s kin. On 
her husbands’ death, therefore, she is free to return to her own kinsmen and to 
contract a new marriage with a man of her own or of her kinsmen’s choosing. Where 
this is so, should a woman marry a man of another parish, her affinal-membership 
of his parish lapses after his death, though she may if she wish re-create it by marrying 
another man of the same parish. An elderly widow often continues to live in the 
territory of her husband’s parish under the protection of a married child who is a 
birth-member thereof. She thus retains her affinal-membership. Or she may go 
and live with a married daughter in the parish-territory of her son-in-law. Here 
she may be to some extent regarded as an affinal-member, though it is more probable 
that she is looked upon as an outsider. 


6° It might be accurate to say that in such societies if a woman marries a man of another 
parish her birth-membership of her own parish ceases. But her kinship ties with cognates and 
clanfellows are not severed by marriage, and because there is an intimate relationship between 
membership of a kin-group and birth-membership of a parish, it seems preferable to speak of such 
a woman as an absentee-member of her birth-parish, although she never again lives within its 
territory. 
B 
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If on marriage a woman goes to live in the parish-territory of her husband, and 
if later husband and wife go to settle elsewhere, the woman is no longer considered 
to be an affinal-member of her husband’s parish. He does not lose his membership 
rights but is an absentee-member, and her affinal bonds with his close cognates are, 
of course, still maintained. 

(3) Outsiders. Within many parish-territories men may be found living (with 
their wives and children) who are neither birth-members nor affinal-members. They 
have no permanent footing even though they may have resided there for many 
years. These persons are often regarded and treated as outsiders. Their residence 
in this territory may not be from choice—it may be determined by some social 
obligation such as a rule of kinship behaviour—but they are nevertheless made to 
realize that they have no part in the parish as a group. In Dobu, for example, 
where a married couple lives alternately with the wife’s people and with the husband’s 
people, to the wife’s parish the husband is an outsider, to the husband’s parish the 
wife is an outsider—neither husband nor wife is accepted as an affinal-member of 
the other’s parish, for each is domiciled only temporarily in the parish-territory. 
Again, in the Trobriand Islands a boy normally lives until puberty in the parish- 
territory of his father’s sub-clan, but in this parish the boy is himself an outsider 
and has no membership rights. Among some patrilineal peoples a widow is permitted 
on her husband’s death to return to her own parish-territory and to take her children 
with her. These latter may even grow up and continue to live as married men in 
their mother’s parish-territory and be to all outward seeming members of this parish, 
but they are in fact outsiders though this becomes evident only if friction arises, 
when they can be evicted. 

A man sometimes goes to live in the ientas of a parish other than his own 
not on account of any social obligations to do so but either of his free choice or 
because circumstances have arisen which make it advisable for him to leave his 
parish-territory—the cause may be a quarrel, or a defeat in war, or some other 
disaster. If aman quarrels seriously with some members of his parish he often goes 
to live with a cognate belonging to another parish and for a time remains with him 
under his protection. Then later, when, with the lapse of time, the ill-feeling has 
died down, he generally returns to the territory of his own parish. In this case he 
is in the position of guest-outsider as regards the parish of his temporary host. This 
is also true of any group of people driven by floods or similar catastrophes to take 
temporary shelter with kinsmen of another parish. 

There is clear evidence that in olden days when raids were common and whole 
parishes were decimated, the survivors often sought asylum in the territory of a 
stronger parish and settled there permanently. Such refugees, or some one of them, 
usually had a cognate or affinal link with some birth-member of the parish and gained 
sanctuary through him. This member of the parish became the protector of the 
strangers—primarily of that particular one who was his kinsman and derivatively 
of the others—guaranteeing their security, providing them with land for gardens, and 
often arranging a marriage with some woman of the parish. In this way strangers 
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could be fitted into the social life of the parish, though not with the secure status of 
birth-members. In some places refugees were taken in even when such a kinship 
link did not exist. There is evidence of this from Milne Bay (Papua). Traditions 
indicate that here such a refugee group was sometimes absorbed into an existing 
carpel of the parish and sometimes allowed to settle as a group and keep its distinct 
identity.” 

What has been written above refers to outsiders and refugees belonging to the 
same phyle as that of the parish to which they attached themselves. Even in olden 
days, however, a person of another phyle—an alien—might be tolerated as an 
outsider living in the parish-territory. Women taken in war from another phyle 
were married and treated as ordinary affinal-members. Children were sometimes 
taken as prisoners and allowed to live. These were often, if not usually, adopted 
and thus absorbed into the parish as birth-members.74_ Adult men, too, were 
sometimes taken, and early reports from the Solomon Islands suggest that these 
were allowed to live as outsiders for some years in the position of dependants of some 
leading man. But they were not assimilated as members of the parish, and when 
human sacrifices were needed for the war-canoes they were the most probable 
victims.”2 The position of a group of aliens who had been accepted as refugees 
was probably more secure. But whether aliens or of the same phyle, whether 
absorbed into an existing carpel of the parish or allowed to settle as a separate carpel, 
all refugee strangers had but a precarious footing in their new home, and for a 
generation or even longer they seem to have been at best no more than associate- 
members of the parish which harboured them. Their later descendants, though 
the tradition of their outside origin was not forgotten, seem to have been treated as 
full birth-members of the parish.” To-day it is not unusual for an adult man of 
another phyle to be adopted and in this way to be given the right to enjoy the 
privileges of a birth-member of a parish not his own. But in a multicarpellary 
parish, though the members of the clan into which he has been adopted usually 
stand by him as they would stand by any other clansman, in the event of quarrels 
between him and a member of the parish who is not his clansfellow by adoption 
his alien origin may be cast up against him. 


7 See C. G. Seligman, Melanesians of British New Guinea, op. cit., pp. 423-428. 


71 There are two degrees of adoption : one in which the person is adopted as an infant, and 
all ties with the birth-group are tacitly ignored ; the other in which the person is adopted as a 
child or adolescent, and the ties with the birth-group are never wholly broken. The adoption 
of an adult stranger, where it occurs, is of this second type. 


72 See H. B. Guppy, The Solomon Islands and their Natives, London, 1887, pp. 33-34. 


78 C. G. Seligman, Joc. cit. Several Bougainville men, who some years ago had been brought 
to Manus as labourers, married Manus women and are to-day living at Lorenggau (Manus). 
Among the Manus descent is patrilineal; among these people of Bougainville it is matrilineal 
and marriage residence predominantly avunculo-virilocal. Under former government regulations 
a man married to a woman of a district other than his own had to reside in that of his wife when 
his contract of labour was ended, whatever the native rule of domicile might be. During the 
war these men had the opportunity of returning to Bougainville, which they took, but they 
returned later to Manus. Some of their sons, however, who went with them, elected to remain 
in their father’s Bougainville parish-territory. 

EE 
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Reliable information on this subject is scanty. Such as it is, it suggests that 
some Melanesian peoples are much more ready than others to allow outsiders to 
settle on parish-territory and to extend to them the rights of parish-membership. 
Thus as regards members of the same phyle, the Elema seem to show a high degree of 
hospitality of this kind, as do also the people of Milne Bay and the adjacent islands. 
By contrast the Orokaiva seem to be inhospitable, and Williams tells of a man who 
after a quarrel was driven from the territory of his widowed mother’s parish where 
he had been living since early childhood.7* To-day the people of New Ireland and 
of Hanuabada are well known for their readiness to assimilate outsiders, even men 
of other phylai, while the people living around the head of Huon Gulf (who are 
only a little less sophisticated) are equally well known for their unreadiness to do so. 
On such evidence as we have it is not possible to explain this difference in attitude, 
but the composition of the parish may well be a relevant consideration. The 
Orokaiva, a patrilineal people, have predominantly monocarpellary parishes. All 
the males of the parish are therefore strongly united, for they are members of the 
one clan and have grown up together from infancy as members of a single closed 
group. The Huon Gulf people have discrete mixed parishes, marriages are mostly 
within the parish, and all members of the parish are closely united by a complicated 
network of kinship bonds. Among both the Orokaiva and the Huon Gulf people, 
therefore, the composition of the effective male membership of the parish is fairly 
constant, and the ties between the male members are strong. In New Ireland, 
on the other hand, the parishes are osculant and thus have a relatively wide social 
horizon, and marriage is matri-uxorilocal ; so that some of the effective male members 
of the parish are only affinal members, while others are birth-members. These men 
thus do not form so close-knit a group as do the effective male members of a parish 
where marriage is patri-virilocal, nor even where it is avunculo-virilocal. The 
composition of the parish, so far as effective membership of the males is concerned, 
is, indeed, somewhat fluid. The Elema parishes (see Vol. XXIII, p. 261) are of the 
type which we have called compound, being osculant in respect of the ten phyle-wide 
aualari. Although theoretically the rule of marriage is patri-virilocal, patri-uxorilocal 
marriage is very common, and it is also common for a widow to return with her 
children to her own parish-territory and for the sons to grow up and settle there. 
The composition of the Elema parish as regards effective membership (both of birth- 
members and affinal members) is consequently ill-defined and variable. 


These four examples suggest that in determining the readiness or otherwise of 
a people to accept and assimilate outsiders, the relative variableness or constancy 
of the composition of the parish, particularly in respect of effective birth-membership 
of the males, may be an important factor. The wider social horizon of osculant 
multicarpellary parishes and, compared with monocarpellary parishes, their weaker 
political unity may also be factors inclining peoples to be more ready to accept 
outsiders. 


™%F. E. Williams, Orokaiva Society, pp. 107-108. 
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PARISH STABILITY 

The examination of parish membership suggests that the degree of variability 
or constancy in the effective members—both birth-members and affinal members— 
depends in part upon the combination of rules of descent and rules of domicile ; 
and that this variability or constancy affects the cohesion and political stability of 
the parish. Moreover, the role which men play in the religious, economic, and social 
life of Melanesian peoples is such that the constancy of the group of effective male 
members of a parish is more important in this respect than is the constancy of the 
effective female members. This subject of parish stability needs further consideration, 
and some other factors which may affect it must be reviewed. 

Monocarpellary parishes, in which marriage is necessarily exogamous, are 
exceptional. Their strength and stability as social units seem to be very considerable 
when patrilineal descent is combined with patri-virilocal residence, for then the 
group of effective male members is closed and constant. When matrilineal descent 
is combined with avunculo-virilocal residence, however, the group of effective male: 
members of the parish is neither closed nor constant. As has been pointed out 
already, every man then changes his parish residence at least once in his lifetime.. 
The men and youths, having spent their childhood dispersed throughout the parish- 
settlements of their fathers, have not the same traditions of comradeship and 
corporate life upon which to build as have the men of patrilineal patri-virilocal 
monocarpellary parishes, who have been effective birth-members of the one parish 
since infancy. 

In most places marriage is both intra-parishional and extra-parishional, with a 
preponderance of intra-parishional unions. In these circumstances, as already 
noted, if descent is patrilineal and residence patri-virilocal, the effective male members 
form a constant closed group, for they are effective birth-members throughout life.75 
The effective female members include both birth-members and affinal members. 
Among the women who are birth-members there are some who will when they marry 
leave the parish and so become absentee members, but the proportion of affinal 
members and of birth-members who leave the settlement is low, and most of the 
women on marriage only move from one part of the settlement (one hamlet or one 
ward or one homestead) to another. Where the levirate is practised—using this 
term in its broadest sense to include marriage with a clan brother of the deceased 
husband—the group of effective adult female members must be almost without 
variation. Such a parish, then, is in its composition almost constant in respect of 
its male and of its adult female members. This is true also where descent is matri- 
lineal and residence matri-uxorilocal. Here, however, it is the females who form 
the closed and constant group of effective birth-members, the males who include 
some affinal members, while some of the male birth-members remove on marriage 


75 This is not true to-day, for the majority of males spend some years away from their 
parish-territory in European employment, and during this time their parish membership is. 
necessarily non-effective. Several young men usually go together to work and within the larger 
temporary social unit of the labour line are conscious of themselves as members of the same 
parish (cf. above, Vol. XXIII, No. 4, p. 252). 
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to other parish-settlements. This is not common in Melanesia, but it occurs, as 
in New Ireland. A multicarpellary parish with patrilineal descent and patri-virilocal 
residence has probably a higher degree of stability than one with matrilineal descent 
and matri-uxorilocal residence. 


Patrilineal descent with regular uxorilocal residence is unknown in Melanesia. 
Matrilineal descent with avunculo-virilocal residence is common. In multicarpellary 
parishes, where marriage is predominantly intra-parishional, such a combination 
of descent rule and residence rule does not affect the composition of the group of 
effective male members to the same extent as it does in a monocarpellary parish, 
for the change which a boy has to make from the house of his father to that of his 
maternal uncle is in the majority of cases only a change from one part of a settlement 
to another part ; the composition of the hamlet-group or ward-group is variable, 
that of the parish is little affected. 


In those places such as Dobu and (probably) the northern Massim?* where 
residence is alternately avunculo-virilocal and matri-uxorilocal, a married couple, 
at least during the early years of marriage, has a house and cultivates a garden 
alternately in the parish-territory of the husband and of the wife. This rule of 
bilocal residence would seem to make for great variability in the persons living in 
a parish-settlement and also for considerable social instability. If a man and his 
wife belong to different parishes (as they always do in Dobu), then in alternate 
years one of them must live as an outsider in the parish-settlement of the other. 
This means that in no two successive years are the people living within a settlement 
the same, and that in every settlement there are men and women who are regarded 
as outsiders by the effective birth-members of the parish, not as permanent co- 
operating affinal-members. According to Fortune, such outsiders are in fact regarded 
with suspicion and latent hostility. In such circumstances one would expect to 
find little cohesion or stability within the parish or those living in the parish- 
settlement, and certainly this is the impression which Fortune gives of life in Dobu.?7 
A different picture is given by Williams of the patrilineal Orokaiva who have a 
marriage system which is normally patri-virilocal and parishes which appear to be 
predominantly monocarpellary. There is no rule of bilocal residence, but it is 
common for a man to pay extended visits to the parish-settlement of his wife’s 
parents, and he may in certain circumstances even settle beside them permanently. 
The social relationship between a man and his affines is basically friendly, and the 
visiting male is treated rather as an associate member of the parish than as an 
outsider. Williams even states that in the event of war between two parishes a 
man would side with that of his wife, if he were living with his wife’s parents, against 
the parish of his birth.7* 


76 See Idem, p. 251. Seligman’s evidence for the northern Massim is not conclusive but 
suggests that bilocal residence was customary in at least some places (see = cit., pp. 506, 509). 
The peoples of the northern Massim and the Dobu are organized into matrilineal clans. 


77 R. F. Fortune, op. cit., pp. 43,91. A sick person is carried to the settlement of the parish 
to which he or she belongs by birth, away from the hostility of his or her ffines and their parish 
{p. 4). 

7 F, E. Williams, Orokaiva Society, p. 106. 
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Such prolonged visits, like those required of a husband in Dobu, make for 
variation in the effective membership of a parish, but the fact that among the 
Orokaiva the husband goes to live with his wife’s parents of his own volition, to stay 
as a friend among the members of his wife’s parish, not of compulsion as a mistrusted 
outsider, probably minimizes the social instability which such changes of residence 
might cause among these people.’® 


It is clear that in phylai where residence in a parish-territory is determined by 
rules of descent in combination with rules of marriage domicile, where there is a 
minimum of choice open to a man as to where he and his wife shall live, there are 
still considerable differences in degree of constancy or variableness of the effective 
parish membership. The highest degree of constancy, and therefore of social 
stability, is probably where patrilineal descent is combined with patri-virilocal 
domicile, and matrilineal descent with matri-uxorilocal domicile. The highest 
degree of variableness, and therefore of social instability, is probably found where 
that type of bilocal residence is the rule according to which each year marriage 
is alternately virilocal and uxorilocal. 


An examination of those phylai in which a husband can choose where he and 
his wife will live reveals that in fact this freedom does not necessarily affect the 
constancy of the composition and the social stability of a parish, for it does not 
necessarily, nor even usually, lead to frequent changes of domicile. The cohesiveness 
of the parish may be affected, for where residence in a settlement is open to choice 
the kinship ties between the occupants may be less close and less interwoven than in 
parishes where residence is determined by rule. As mentioned earlier, the choice 
of a parish is rarely wholly free. It may be narrowly limited to a choice between 
the husband’s parish and the wife’s parish (either patri- or avunculo-virilocal and 
uxorilocal) ; or it may be between any parish to which the husband can claim rights 
of birth-membership through either his father or his mother. The choice is consider- 


7® The form of bilocal residence in which the newly married couple spend the first year or two 
with the parents of the wife (patri-uxorilocal) and then settle permanently in the husband’s 
parish-territory (patri-virilocal or avunculo-virilocal) has not been recorded from Melanesia so 
far. It may exist, nevertheless, amongst those peoples who have not yet been investigated and 
is thus worth noting here. During the short stay with the wife’s people the man is an outsider 
in the parish rather than an affinal-member ; but his wife becomes an affinal-member of his 
birth-parish. If descent is patrilineal, the parish is then composed of, as effective birth-members, 
all males except those recently married and all unmarried and recently married females; as 
affinal-members, the wives of all men other than those recently married; and, as outsiders, 
the husbands of women recently married and, perhaps, the first infant born of the union. But 
since the parish is not usually exogamous, there will be some, and probably many, persons who 
retain effective birth-membership throughout their lives, only moving from one hamlet or ward 
to another within the one parish-settlement. The composition of the effective parish membership 
is likely to be variable, and neither the males nor the females within it ever form a constant and 
closed group. The effective membership would be much more variable if bilocal marriage of this 
type were associated with matrilineal descent. Each person, both male and female, might have 
to move from one parish-territory to another three times: a child would be an outsider to the 
father’s parish ; an adolescent would be an effective birth-member of his or her own parish; a 
newly married man might be an outsider to his wife’s parish, and later would become once more 
an effective birth-member of his own; a woman after the first year or two of marriage might 
leave her parish-territory and become an affinal-member of her husband’s parish. Again, neither 
males nor females could ever form a constant or closed group within the parish. 
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ably wider when it lies between the territories of any parish of which the husband 
or the wife is either an effective or a potential birth-member through father or 
mother. But once the choice has been made, it is usual for a man to settle per- 
manently, and frequent changes are rare. In exceptional circumstances a man 
may go to live in the settlement of a parish of which neither he nor his wife can 
claim membership, but this is generally only possible if he has some kinsman (cognate 
or affine) under whose protection he remains and from whom he can receive temporary 
cultivation rights of garden ground. At best he becomes no more than an associate 
member of the parish. 


The widest range of choice as to domicile after marriage which has been recorded 
from Melanesia is that of the To’ambaita of Malaita and of the people of Méwehafen 
in New Britain (see Vol. XXIII, pp. 261, 262). Among the To’ambaita marriage in 
virilocal, but a man can settle and cultivate land in any parish-territory where he 
has an ancestor buried. Thus a To’ambaita has potential birth-membership rights 
in a considerable number of parishes, for by descent he is included within a number of 
kinship stocks.® A person’s birth-membership of a parish, effective and potential, 
is still dependent upon kinship, but it is inclusion within a stock, not within éither a 
‘cognate or a unilineal group, which confers birth-membership, and each person may 
therefore have such membership in several parishes. There is no evidence, however, 
that even so wide a choice as this leads to great variability in parish composition 
or to social instability in the parish, and among the To’ambaita frequent changes 
from the territory of one parish to that of another are certainly the exception. 


Another factor which affects the stability and cohesion of the parish is, as 
already indicated, the type of settlement. When it is of the homestead or hamlet 
pattern parish unity tends to be weak. This is particularly so where there are 
hamlets, for these emphasize the independence and mutual antagonisms of the local 
sub-divisions of the parish. When the settlement is a village (planned or unplanned, 
with or without wards) the parish unity tends to be stronger. Even when there are 
wards the political importance of the ward-group is generally subordinate to that of 
the parish. 

The permanence or impermanence of the settlement itself is less significant in 
this context. Among some phylai there is a tendency for parishes to shift settlements 
at frequent intervals, though always, of course, within their parish-territory. Old 
‘clearings in the bush, often distinguished by coconut and areca palms, are pointed 
out as sites of former villages, hamlets, or homesteads, whose occupants have gone 
elsewhere. Such constant shifting is due largely to the nature of the country, for 
where there is poor soil, heavy leaching, and soil erosion the people are forced to 
move their gardens year by year over a very wide area. In the region of the Transfly 
the alternate seasonal flooding and parching of the land have forced the people into 


* The “ stock ’’ includes all the descendants, traced through males and females indifferently, 
of an original couple. Thus if genealogical relationship is traced back for three generations, 
every person belongs to four stocks: all the descendants of each pair of great grandparents. 
See A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, African Systems of Kinship and Marriage, op. cit., p. 16. 
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seasonal nomadism.*! The fact that many persons have died within a short time, 
either from accident or illness, may lead to a belief that the site of a settlement is 
unpropitious, and a move is made to escape from unfavourable supernatural 
influences. Flooding and increased danger from crocodiles or other such natural 
dangers can also be a reason for leaving a settlement and going elsewhere.*? In 
times past constant attacks from warlike neighbours was certainly a major cause for 
abandoning a place. The people of that part of the Western District of Papua which 
adjoins Netherlands New Guinea were so constantly harassed by the fierce Tugeri 
from across the border that they withdrew eastwards until a strip of unoccupied 
land insulated them against their foes. The Laiwamba of the lower Markham 
River had perhaps the worst reputation for savagery, and when the valley was first 
explored a long day’s walk separated Chivasing, their border parish-settlement, 
from Sangan, the nearest parish-settlement of the neighbouring phyle. 

There is no reason to believe that changes in the location of a settlement, from 
whatever cause, even when they are fairly frequent, necessarily affect the stability 
of the parish as a social group. They are sometimes accompanied by fission of the 
parish, and the formation thereby of a new parish at the expense of the numerical 
strength of the old one, but it is very doubtful whether the moving of the settlement 
is the cause of such fission and not merely an occasion for it. 

Reference has already been made to the seasonal nomadism of the peoples of the 
Transfly. Williams in his account of the Keraki of this region, seems to imply that 
the parishes are small and that in moving from place to place the effective members 
of a parish remain together, going from one recognized settlement site to another ; 
moreover, each parish appears to have one permanent settlement, which, even when 
not actually occupied, serves as an expression of parish unity. Such seasonal 
nomadism need not weaken the social cohesion and stability of a parish. 

In many parts of Melanesia there is another type of seasonal nomadism in which 
every year the component households of a parish are for a time dispersed. When 
people live in settlements several hours distant from their gardens, it is common 
for each man to erect a temporary hut on his ground where he and his family live 
for several days or even for weeks at a time when garden work is most pressing, as, 
for instance, during the planting and harvesting seasons. The main parish-settle- 
ment is not wholly abandoned ; it remains the social and ritual centre of parish life. 
Before fighting was suppressed it must have been dangerous to live in these scattered 
garden huts, and the period so spent was probably as short as possible. To-day 
among some peoples there is a tendency to spend more and more time in the garden 
huts and this is perhaps having a damaging effect on the cohesion of the parish and 
on the vigour of corporate parish life. Indeed, the former pattern of settlement 
is giving place to the homestead pattern. In the coast parishes at least, the people’s 


* F, E, Williams, Papuans of the Transfly, op. cit., pp. 3-6. 


83 Ibid,, pp. vii-viii. See below the history of the Ngarawapum. On the middle Sepik a 
village was abandoned some years ago because the crocodiles had become so great a scourge that 
someone was taken almost daily. 
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love of the sea, their interest in fishing, and, perhaps, in trade prevent the central 
parish-settlement from losing all its importance as the real home of all the parish 
members. The effect of this centripetal movement on social structure and organiza- 
tion needs to be studied. 


FIssION 

Many parishes are believed by their members to have existed from the most 
distant past, but new parishes come into being from time to time, and the members 
can recount what they believe to be the history of their origin. Several men with 
their wives and children sometimes left the parish to which they belonged and 
established themselves as a distinct parish. The separation could be carried out in 
all amity, in which case the process by which the new parish came into being may be 
termed “ calving ” (as an iceberg is said “‘ to calve”’”). If the separation was due to 
a quarrel then the process may be termed “ schism.” 


Exhaustion or erosion of the soil, or a disaster such as a flood or landslide, can 
result in a shortage of available garden ground and a consequent scarcity of food. 
Some members of the parish may then depart and cultivate new gardens further 
afield. After a generation of more their descendants are recognized as forming a 
distinct parish with its own parish lands. 


An example of new parishes brought into being in this way is found in the 
history of the Ngarawapum of the upper Markham River.®* They belonged originally 
to Taboratza parish on the Maniang, a tributary of the Markham. When the 
Maniang, which frequently changes its course, threatened to destroy a large area of 
garden land, the Ngarawapum moved into the open plain. Some of them settled at 
Gutsuap, but after a dispute several clans moved and established themselves as 
another new parish, Tofmora. Then a number of Tofmora men wished to settle 
closer to their banana plantations, and so yet another new parish, Yanuf, arose. 


When migrants leave their parish in amity in order to better their lot friendly 
relations are usually maintained between the new parish and that from which it 
calved. The latter may be regarded as the ritual centre for all important ceremonies, 
and often the youths of the calf parish go to the original parish to be initiated with 
their age fellows of that parish. The chronic hostility and suspicion which commonly 
existed, and to some extent still exists, between different parishes within a single 
phyle was, if not wholly absent, at least much less marked between parishes associated 
in this way. Where there are several calf parishes derived directly or indirectly 
from a single original parish, and where these express their single origin in their 
social relations towards each other, we may speak of a “ galaxy.” In South-West 
Bay, Malekula, such galaxies are usual. Here the parishes are monocarpellary, 
and within a single galaxy all parishes therefore belong to the same clan. Every 
clan has its totem, its gong-rhythm, its distinctive clan fertility rites, and its special 


8° K. E. Read, “ Social Organization in the Markham Valley,” Oceania, Vol. XVII, p. 98; 
and “ The Political System of the Ngarawapum,”’ Oceania, Vol. XX, p. 204. 
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official for performing them in the sacred place of the original parish. Thus the 
cohesiveness of this galaxy is exceptionally strong. 

The process of schism produces a very different picture. If a group of men 
separate themselves from their parish because of a quarrel they renounce their 
former parish membership, and the new parish which they constitute, instead of 
looking upon the old as the mother group, regards it as a rival. The people of 
Gutsuap, mentioned above, cut a special road which by-passed Tofmora territory 
so that they did not have to traverse it. 

To-day a new factor causes either calving or schism. The suppression of warfare 
and the increasingly improved medical services provided by the Government and 
the Christian Missions have already resulted in many places in a marked rise in the 
population. This increase tends to the creation of new parishes for two main reasons. 
One is the shortage of garden ground within reasonable access of the parish settle- 
ment. The shortage may, it is true, be overcome in other ways than by calving. 
In some places the parish has remained a single group, but the people, instead of 
living in a village or group of hamlets, now occupy scattered homesteads, each of 
which is located adjacent to the garden land of the householder. The second, and 
perhaps more important, reason why increase of population tends to the creation 
of new parishes is that the ‘political organization of most Melanesian parishes, 
dependent as it is for stability on a network of kinship ties, is unsuited to groups 
with a population of over 350 persons. In monocarpellary parishes, as in Malekula, 
the process of calving, and the resultant creation of strongly unified galaxies, provides 
a means whereby political cohesion could probably be maintained even with a 
considerable increase of population. (It is unfortunate that this region of Malekula 
is one of the few parts of Melanesia which shows no sign of any population recovery.) 
In non-carpellary parishes and in mixed parishes, such as those of the Gawa’ phyle 
(see Vol. XXIII, pp. 264, 265), about 350 persons can be effectively bound together 
by a network of cognate and affinal ties. This is not too big a number to work 
together in large undertakings, to live within reasonable distance of each other, and 
because of the constant economic and social contact, to be constantly aware of their 
mutual interdependence. But when the parish population rises beyond this number 
the group can no longer act as an effective co-operating unit, the kinship network 
can no longer be all-embracing, and with no chief, no formally constituted parish 
council, and no corporate system for maintaining law and order, parish unity breaks 
down, and schism results. In multi-carpellary parishes the same is true, though the 
lines of schism may be different, for here clan bonds may override cognate bonds. 

Every acre of land which can be used for cultivation, for hunting and collecting, 
and for erecting dwellings is, in Melanesia, owned by some parish of some phyle. 
How then does a newly-formed parish assert its ownership of a parish territory and 
have this ownership acknowledged by its neighbours? Where new parishes are 
formed by calving the territory of the new parish is taken from that of the original 
parish: it is usually an area which lies on the outskirts of this territory, where 
cultivation rights have previously not been exercised. Where new parishes have 
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been formed by schism, on the other hand, the establishment of territorial rights has 
frequently been neither easy nor amicable. Wars carried out for the specific purpose 
of acquiring land do not seem to have been common in the past, and traditions rarely 
tell of conflicts arising directly from land hunger. Most campaigns were carried 
on to avenge some real or fancied injury, or for the sake of prestige, rather than for 
economic gain. Even when a whole parish was wiped out the victors often did not 
occupy the land. A new parish sometimes took for itself, from within the territory 
of the parish whence it seceded, a tract which had hitherto been used only for hunting 
and collecting and where in consequence no one had troubled to establish cultivation 
rights. Here the new parish established squatting rights (in the Australian sense). 
Such an uncultivated area might also be allocated to the seceding group by a friendly 
parish. 

The social organization of the original parish was and still is reproduced within 
each new parish. The kinship system and the lineage or clan affiliations remain the 
same. To this extent multicarpellary parishes which have come into being through 
schism from a single original, although they do not form anything similar to the 
galaxy which so often results from calving, tend to become osculant in relation to 
each other and to their common original. The origin of a schismatic group is to this 
extent not wholly lost. 


The history of the Gawa’ as related by the people themselves illustrates the 
various ways in which new parishes are formed.** The original parish according to 
tradition was Bukawa’, whose territory is on the north coast of the Huon Gulf. 
These people, in common with others from the vicinity, were in the habit of journeying 
across to the Salamaua peninsula, where there was a quarry from which stone suitable 
for the manufacture of adze blades could be obtained. The area was part of the 
parish territory of Laugwi’, of the Gela phyle, but the residents didi not need it for 
cultivation and made no attempt: to disturb the visitors. Many generations ago 
several men from Bukawa’ brought their families to a spot named Lutu, on the end 
of the peninsula, and there made a permanent settlement so that they could exploit 
the quarry more conveniently. The soil is poor, and in course of time they were 
forced to make some of their gardens along the foreshore across the bay. This land 
belonged to Kila parish, which is also of the phyle Gela, but it too was unused by its 
owners. At this period one of the young men of Bukawa’ origin seduced a girl who 
was betrothed to another. Fearing vengeance, he fled with her to a hill about half a 
mile inland and there built a hut. His close kinsmen, after a fight, followed him 
into exile and acquired ground for gardening from the parishes Laugwi’ and Kila. 
Thus Asini’ parish came into being. For many years the Asini’ regarded the Lutu as 
enemies, but they continued to sail over to Bukawa’ and to give hospitality to 
Bukawa’ kinsmen who came to Salamaua for stone. The Lutu gradually went 
farther and farther afield when making gardens, and at length some of them started 
another settlement, this time peaceably, six miles north of Asini’ at Busama. Thus 


84H. I. Hogbin, Transformation Scene, op. cit., pp. xiv, 27-30, 115-117. 
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Busama is a calf parish of Lutu. The area the Busama established themselves 
upon was part of the parish territory of Gaiwaku (of Gaiwa phyle), but there were 
so few Gaiwaku that these gladly gave the newcomers a welcome. They felt that, 
with the aid which the latter could give them, they could better resist the attacks of 
people from the interior. In 1906 Lutu calved again. In this year the Lutheran 
Mission set up a station at Mala’lo, midway between Asini’ and Busama, and some of 
the Lutu came and settled nearby at Buakap as a distinct parish on land which had 
for a long time been cultivated by their Lutu ancestors. A group of Gaiwa people, 
also wishing to be near the Mission, simultaneously came down to the coast at 
Wamasu’ (a short distance north of Buakap), where there was a patch of land already 
belonging to their parish. To-day, nearly fifty years after their coming to the coast, 
the people of Wamasu’ still think of themselves as mountain dwellers: they have no 
canoes, do not fish, and cannot even swim. 

About the middle of the nineteenth century a group of the same phyle as the 
Bukawa’ settled at Awasa less than a mile south of Busama. They had been driven 
from their original territory on the lower Markham by the raids of the Laiwamba 
(see previous section). They established themselves at Awasa without the approval 
of either their Gela or Gaiwa neighbours, who therefore tried constantly to drive 
them out. In about 1880 the Busama absorbed the refugee remnant of Awasa, and 
now with Busama help the Awasa managed to confirm their possession of the land 
which they had appropriated. 

The Busama and the Buakap (both calf parishes of Lutu) keep up friendly 
relations with Bukawa’. Unlike the Asini’ (formed from Lutu by schism), they have 
always considered themselves to be at home when in the Lutu settlement. On one 
occasion, indeed, the Busama joined with the Lutu in an attack on the Asini’ and 
were routed. In social structure all these new parishes resemble their original 
parish, Bukawa’, and the individual names of many of the clubhouses in the new 
parishes are the same as those of clubhouses in Bukawa’. 

At the turn of the century the population of Busama was approximately 300, 
Thanks. to medical services provided by the Mission and the Government, the 
population has doubled in fifty years. It now passes the 600 mark, and there are 
signs that Busama will not long remain a single parish. When after the fierce 
bombing raids of the Pacific War the people came to rebuild their dwellings they 
decided to divide: those of Lutu origin went to one end of the old site ; those of 
Awasa origin to the other. To-day Busama-Lutu and Busama-Awasa virtually 
form two distinct parishes. Even the Lutheran primary school has been split so 
that each has its own. “The old men insist that in the days of their youth, although 
the story of how the Awasa had been absorbed into the Busama was known, no one 
troubled about it. ‘‘ We were all Busama,” they say, “all one people.” They go 
on to explain, however, that even some time before the recent separation everyone 
identified himself as either Busama-Lutu or as Busama-Awasa and that nearly all 
marriages were so arranged that bride and bridegroom came from the same division. 
As a result most of the Busama-Lutu were related and regarded the Busama-Awasa 
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as mainly aliens ; and most of the Busama-Awasa likewise were related and regarded 
the Busama-Lutu as mainly aliens. Though the two are now separated, they live 
alongside each other. This proximity creates irritation which all too easily flares 
up into real antagonism. It is probable that this state of affairs will continue until 
either Busama-Lutu or Busama-Awasa moves away to another area (which is unlikely 
to happen since neither can now be pushed out by force), or until a form of political 
organization is created which will make it possible for them to be once more welded 
together as a single parish. 


CONCLUSION 

It will be clear that a full understanding of the social life of any Melanesian 
people requires study of the kinship organization, the local organization, and the 
way in which the two are interlocked. There appear to be certain common patterns 
of interlocking, some making for greater cohesion and self-containedness within the 
political unit, others making for relatively loose articulation of the political structure, 
and others again emphasizing the dependence of a number of small political units 
upon one another. 

The life of the Melanesians is now being increasingly modified by contacts with 
European culture. Two questions, distinct but related, arise from the material 
which we have presented: what factors in the contact process will influence the 
interrelation of the kinship and local organizations and what will be the nature of 
this influence ; and, second, in what way can the patterns of interlocking be expected 
to affect the efforts of Administrations to foster political development ? 

The first question can hardly be isolated from the wider problem of the general 
effects of culture contact upon the Melanesians. We mention here a few factors 
which seem to deserve particular attention. The most important is the rise in 
population which, except in a few areas such as the central New Hebrides and the 
Western Islands of the Territory of New Guinea, is resulting from improved medical 
services. The increase tends to make ineffective the old forces of integration—as, 
for instance, kinship ties expressed in habitual co-operation—and exacerbates the 
causes of conflict within the parish. The result may be chronic friction within the 
group or constant schism. But increase of population may also result in greater 
pressure on garden land, for which relief can no longer be found in war nor as yet 
in improved methods of cultivation and the production of crops with a higher food 
value than the native root vegetables. Such pressure inevitably promotes quarrels 
and may lead to changes in the relation between the people and the soil. 


Another factor is the ease and frequency with which the men nowadays move 
about from district to district. The more intelligent and adventurous are enabled 
and encouraged to travel and to spend most of their active adult lives away from 
their own homes. Thus an appreciable number are non-effective members of their 
parish during those years when formerly they were important effective members. 
This must result in loosening their ties of loyalty to the parish and also in weakening 
the parish structure itself. 
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Greater mobility and contact with Europeans have also introduced a conflict 
of values and shaken the absoluteness of the standards by which the ancestors lived. 
New types of economic activity force the people to choose between two lines of 
conduct both of which are “right.” The introduction of crops demanding a type 
of cultivation which is incompatible with traditional duties of kin or with traditional 
forms of land tenure can easily upset the existing form of parish organization and 
undermine the sanctions which uphold it. 

The change in the economic order affects the patterns of interlocking kinship 
and local organizations in other ways. The earning of storable wealth in the form 
of money inevitably makes for increasing individualism; the development of 
specialists within the settlement—carpenters, truck drivers, school teachers, medical 
assistants—who are necessarily outside the general pattern of the daily life of the 
settlement, centred as this is on gardening, alters the old system of mutual co- 
operation and loosens the ties, emotional as well as economic, which bind the native 
to his land. 

One factor of far-reaching importance in modifying the relations between 
parishes is the Christian Church. Its influence has been in two directions. Among 
native Christians some sense of unity has been created which overleaps the boundaries 
of the parish ; it may be personal between Christian and Christian, but it sometimes 
affects whole groups. Inter-parish bonds were formerly sometimes created by an 
influential leader—and this still happens—but they were ropes of sand which dis- 
integrated on the death of the leader if not before. The Christian Church, however, 
is conceived as an eternal institution, with an eternal Leader, and its influence in 
uniting its members irrespective of their differences of parish may well be more 
persistent and more extensive. On the other hand, the existence of conflicting 
Missions within a single district, and even within a single settlement, is a disruptive 
force. In places it is creating a new alignment of loyalties, as when adherents of the 
same Mission in various parishes are united in opposition to adherents of a rival 
Mission within the same parishes. 

The second question, in what way may the type of parish organization affect 
efforts to foster the political development of the Melanesians, is of concern to all 
who are interested in native advancement. The people can take no significant 
steps forward so long as the largest effective unit is a parish of two or three hundred 
persons, if only because this is too small to form an effective financial body. If 
attempts to create larger political units are to be successful, it is obvious that the 
type of parish must be taken into account. Some types will almost certainly prove 
less resistant than others to an enlargement of the political group through the 
association of several parishes. Monocarpellary and osculant multicarpellary 
parishes, for example, because they already have a network of inter-parish bonds, 
may be built into larger groups relatively easily. This may be true also where 
calving and galaxies are characteristic of the culture. It may even be true of some 
forms of non-carpellary parish, particularly if there is also a wide choice of marriage 
domicile. Discrete multicarpellary parishes, on the contrary, may prove resistant 
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to such change, especially where patrilineal descent is combined with patri-virilocal 
residence and the male members of the parish form a closely-knit exclusive constant 
group. 

The kind of settlement also needs to be considered in this context. No large 
political unit can be constructed unless the smaller units of which it is to be formed 
have a sufficient degree of internal political cohesion. Cohesion tends to be weaker 
when the settlement is composed of hamlets than when it is a planned village, and 
to be weakest of all if the settlement is of scattered homesteads. In selecting an 
area for an experiment in community development, and in planning the experiment 
itseli—whether it be primarily educational, economic, or political—the type of 
parish and the kind of settlement are of major importance. 


H. Ian HocBin. 
CAMILLA H. WEDGWOOD. 

















CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor, Oceania. 
Sir, 

Reading the article by Mr. R. M. Berndt published in Oceania for September- 
December 1952, entitled “‘ A Cargo Movement in the Eastern Highlands of New 
Guinea,” I was reminded of some of my experience of manifestations of cargo cults 
in the early days of the Sepik District. 

As the task before us then was that of peaceful penetration, time and circum- 
stances did not allow attention to be fixed on any one particular study. Most of 
the country was entirely unknown to Europeans. 


I can remember a derelict building on the outskirts of a village. It had evidently 
been hastily run up, though some attempt at elaboration had been made. Nearby, 
in long grass, lay a considerable heap of pot shards. It was the scene, not of a 
tragedy, but of an unexplainable slip-up by Providence. Owing to closed trade 
routes the village was without pots. However, held the men, if their wives were 
half the women the women in other villages were, they could make pots for themselves. 
Doubtless the women carried this reproach to bed with them, for one night an old 
woman had a revelation. She had been told that if the men would build a house to 
propitiate the Spirits, the old woman would be shown where lay a deposit of the 
finest pot clay. 

The village believed, built the house, sacrificed pigs and manifested their faith 
by breaking all of the in-any-way-serviceable pots which remained in the village. 
The Spirits, nobody knows why, failed to keep their part in the bargain, though the 
remains of several pits were mute evidence that the people had carried out their - 
search as directed. 

I agree that Professor Firth touches the heart of the matter when he states 
that there is an “incompatibility between wants and the means of satisfaction. 
Blocked on the one side by inadequate resources, lack of training, and lack of oppor- 
tunity from creating the desired goods for themselves, and on the other side by lack 
of knowledge from realizing the necessary technical and economic steps required 
before the goods can come . . . the New Guinea natives have turned to fantasy. 
They seek their satisfaction in an imaginative projection.” 

The conditions described by Professor Firth have persisted in New Guinea age 
after age in area after area ; and I believe the human reaction has been fundamentally 
the same. In short, the cargo cult, to-day, in some places wearing a modern dress, 
is as old as the New Guinea hills. 


Yours truly, 


GEORGE W. L. TowNsEND. 
New York, 


April, 1953. 








NOTES AND NEWS 


Mr. R. M. Berndt (awarded a Nuffield Travelling Fellowship) and Mrs. Catherine 
Berndt (awarded a British Council grant) left in August for England. They plan 
to do post-graduate work at the London School of Ecohomics, and to visit centres 
of anthropological research and teaching in England, on the Continent and in America 
before returning to Sydney. Under the auspices of the Australian National Research 
Council and of the University of Sydney, Mr. and Mrs. Berndt have been engaged 
in research work almost continuously since 1941, mainly in Aboriginal Australia, 
but they have also spent two short terms in the eastern end of the New Guinea 
highlands. During the past two years Mr. Berndt was on the lecturing staff of the 
Department of Anthropology, University of Sydney. Mrs. Berndt has also given 
courses of lectures in the Department. 

Dr. H. I. Hogbin, Reader in Anthropology in the University of Sydney, left 
in August for a sabbatical year abroad. While in England he will give the Josiah 
Mason lectures. Professor R. Firth gave the first of this series. 


Mr. M. Meggitt, a first-class honours graduate (Sydney) in both psychology and 
anthropology, was awarded a Research Studentship by the University of Sydney 
for 1953. He is engaged in field research amongst the Wailbri at Hooker Creek 
in north-west central Australia. 

Mr. Arnold Pilling, a Fulbright Scholar from the University of California, 


working in association with the Department of Anthropology, University of Sydney, 
is at Bathurst Island. 


Professor A. P. Elkin during May and June did a field tour through the Northern 
Territory, visiting the seven Government full-blood Aboriginal Schools and also 
recording several rituals which were in progress. 

Mr. John McDonald, an honours graduate (anthropology) of Sydney, is doing 
research in Italy in districts from which immigrants come to Australia. 

Mr. J. H. Bell, also an honours graduate (anthropology) of Sydney, unfortunately 
had to return (through an illness) from Calcutta, where he had gone on a University 
of Calcutta scholarship to study Hindu culture. Mr. Bell is Research Assistant and 
Tutor in the Department of Anthropology, University of Sydney, and is engaged 
in a sociological study of an old township near Sydney. A similar study was com- 
pleted in May by Mr. M. L. Mason, a Fulbright Scholar from Kentucky University 
working in collaboration with the Department of Anthropology, Sydney. 

Professor A. P. Elkin, Australian member of the Pacific Science Council, which 
is the continuing body of the Pacific Science Congress, has been appointed leader of 
the Australian delegation to the Eighth meeting of the Congress. This will be held 
in Manila (Philippines) on November 16th to 27th, 1953. The delegation will consist 
of ten official members, Anthropology and the social sciences will be represented 
by Professor S. F. Nadel (Dean of the School of Pacific Studies, the National Uni- 
versity, Canberra) and by Professor Elkin. The Fourth meeting of the Congress 
of Far-Eastern Archeology is to be held conjointly with the Pacific Science Congress. 
Professor Otley Beyer is the organizer of the former. 











REVIEWS 


Kultur und Sprache. Ed. Wilhelm Koppers, assisted by Robert Heine-Geldern 
and Josef Haekel. Published by the Institut fiir Vélkerkunde der Uni- 
versitat Wien, Verlag Herold, Vienna, 1952. Pp. 511. 


This is volurne 9 of the Wiener Beitrage zur Kulturgeschichte und Linguistik. 
It is a volume of papers, called a “ Festband,” and dedicated to the fourth Inter- 
national Congress of Anthropologie and Ethnology held by the Institute. It is 
subdivided into sections on Ethnology (to p. 364), embracing method, religion, 
sociology, and medicine, then one on Linguistics (pp. 365-464) and finally one on 
Prehistory (465-511). 


Space prevents a review of all the articles, even if the reviewer were capable 
of doing justice to all, so that failure to mention one is not to be taken as adverse 
criticism. 

The one article under the heading “‘ Method ” is by Wilhem Képpers himself, 
on “ Historical Thought in Ethnology and Prehistory (pp. 12-65). It isa restatement 
of current Kulturkreislehre. The study is largely historical, dealing with the various 
types of explanation, such as Lévy-Bruhl’s and Graebner’s. His particular aim is 
te show that ethnology is not a natural but a spiritual (Geistes-) science, and so not 
subject to material or physical law. This is, of course, good Kulturkreislehre, 
but contrary to much modern thought. In the field of linguistics, it is contrary 
to the present larger schools such as those of America, Denmark and Prague. 
Anthropologically, Kopper’s conclusion (p. 61) is that Bachofen-Morgan’s theory of 
promiscuity is done with, as also the theory of the priority of matriliny. Neither 
matriliny or clan totemism, but the monogamously oriented bilateral family (in 
which both parts have equal rights) stands at the recognizable beginning (of history).” 


Under “ Religion and Cult’ are papers by Closs, ‘‘ Das Versenkungsopfer ” 
(66-107), an historical and geographical treatment of the subject of all sacrifices 
“sunk,” whether in a grave or in water or into moist places. He regards these 
as radically what he calls ‘“‘ Ertrankungsopfer,” lit. ‘“‘ drowning sacrifices.” He 
deals with them in prehistoric settings, in Germanic culture, Indo-germanic culture, 
primitive peoples of to-day, and gives a culture-historical interpretation at the end. 
Next comes Fiihrer-Haimendorf in English on “‘ The Cult of Ayak among the Kolams 
of Hyderabad,” a well illustrated descriptive article. Then follows Haekel on 
“ The Idea of the Alter-ego in the American High Cultures,” and finally Slawik on 
the ‘‘ Problem of the Bear Festival of the Ainu and Gilyak.” 


In the sphere of sociology, Fuchs describes the social organization of the Gonds 
in Eastern Mandla, Central India (204-217), then Graf the contribution of the 
individual in music-ethnology (219-233), Hohenwart-Gerlachstein on ‘ Brother- 
sister Marriage in Ancient Egypt” (234-243), Meister on “‘ Beginnings and Early 
Forms of Education,” and finally W. Schmidt on “ Marriage and Family in the 
Masculinizing Matrilineal Society.” The term ‘“‘ masculinizing ”’ is a literal rendering 
of Schmidt’s vermannlicht,” a society which is just turning from matriliny to patriliny. 
Other articles of Schmidt on the same theme have been reviewed in recent numbers 
of Oceania, 
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the Pacific ” (313-364). The particular problem is that raised by Heyrdahl on the 
Polynesian migrations, and the writer shows very satisfactorily how completely 
unfounded Heyrdahl’s claims are when looked at scientifically. 


In linguistics, two articles deal with the problem of Negrito languages in Africa. 
One in French, by van Bulck, outlines a number of these languages, with maps, but 
concludes on a note of indecision as to whether they represent a special “‘ Pygmy ”’ 
type or not. He suggests that they are “ un bloc unique,’’ but does not give enough 
detail for one to agree or disagree with him. The other, by Schebesta, gives details 
of the actual languages and grammar sketches, and concludes that a Pygmy language 
type does exist. The impression on the non-specialist reader is that they are a 
sub-group of the Sudanic languages. A paper by Stefan Wurm discusses the question 
of the nature of tone languages, starting from the Turkic group, and concludes that 
besides intonational languages such as English, and tonal languages such as Chinese, 
we must distinguish languages with elaborate but not semantic tones, which he would 
call ‘‘ ornamental tones.”” This is an acceptable idea. 


The two articles on Prehistory are one by Hanéar on the horse as an element of 
Central Asian culture in the first millennium B.C. and one by Jettmar on the question 
of the original home of the Tungus. 


All these papers are of a high degree of interest, even when one does not agree 
with their conclusions, and the book itself is well produced. 


A. CAPELL. 








